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POREWORD. 


This boot ought to sene a lery useful purpose. 
It contains a large number of importaiit and 
salient facts with which sxery Indian student should 
be conversant The facts are arranged logically 
and male very interesting reading. The style of the 
book ts simple and its meaning ought to he plain to 
all alike 
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PREFACE 


In presenting tlio ‘Outlines of the British 
Sjstcm of Administntion iii Jmlja, I, atojicc, 
claim tliat I liave lictn chiefly ltd liy the diflicu!- 
ties of sttiflent<i in getting one sitiglo book con 
taming all the ncci ssary int mmntion n (juired of 
them by the etamincrs , again the cliHunlt} is 
fnrtlicr heightened becaii'-o of the Kelorm 
Scheme of 1919, which has introduced some very 
substantial changes in the ontiic con'stittinon of 
British India ilut while keeping in view tho 
above, I have spared no pains to make tho 
Ontbnos as interesting and instt nctive, as 
15 possible withm the scope of these fow 

E , for ttio general publu , into wlioso 
1 the Outlines IS hkolv to fill I may also 
add that I liavo consciouslv avoidi d a chapter on 
tiio physical aspects and the peoples of India, 
knowing as 1 do that these aio a common feature 
to all hooks on History , but o\en tins ommissmn 
IS not likely to be keenly felt after a pei iioal of 
tlio Outline*!. Tlio fow appendices ut tho end of 
tho book will bo found very instiuctno and 
informing I x^ould very miuh lil i tlie idea of 
tho Oiitlmcs being rtad and ctpinined m tlio class 
rutlitr than usc<l as a cram hoik, which would 
undoubtedly defeat the object I iinve m view of 
interesting oui vonngmon in qni stmns winch 
they have got to face tho moment tin v enter the 
‘battle of life’ A talk on ‘H’ghts and Duties’ will 
d t a lot of good to stimulate interest and should 
be done 
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The oini®«ioii«, pointed above, are solelj due 
to the great hurry in which the work has been 
done Almost all these chapters were given to 
the classes in the form of lectuies and at the 
explicit desire of several eraiuent nicu they have 
been reduced to writing and pubh htd here 

I am sinceiely soiry for the few spelling 
mistake'’, which have ciept in due tohuiry, and 
would request tny young readeis to make the 
necessary corrections as given in the ‘ correction 
slip’ before starting to read the Outlines 

I am extitmeiy thankful to almost all the 
good writers ou the subject for haviug resorted to 
their writings in "earcb of tlie shortest yet the 
sweetest In this connexion I am deeply indebted 
to Sir Stanlev Beed K B E , LL D , for having 
constantly made u'-e of his statistical datA/stid 
othei surntnanes in some places , and also to Dr 
Jadu Natli SarKai, V G Kale, LeWaiuor, Sii 
J Stretchy, lliicrt and scvetal others I liavo 
also freely made use of government publications 
m several places 

I atn also deeplv indebted to Major T F 
O’tonnell Registrar, Lucknow Umveisity for bis 
having veiy kindly given a valuable fuiewoid to 
tbe boojs 

1 shall deem my labois amply rewarded if 
the book ppoi es useful to those for vlu^e bene- 
fit it has been written 


N D MISHA 
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CHAPTER I. 


The word admini-'tratiOD i3 derued from 

. . ^ ^ the Latin word admimstro ad.to, 
lotroductory 

and miniiitro to serre The admin- 
litraiiOD of a country is also called its government 
or its constitution It means the arrangement that 
exists in the country for maintaining order and 
securing progress. Asuperemepohticil authority 
capable of enforcing its orders and upholding its 
ai raugemeots is an essential requisite for all 
ordered progre»« Tl»i« aiitljontr may either 
be vested in an individual or id a gioup or groups 
of persons It may make it» arrangement either 
direct or through subordinate authorities How- 
ever a competent political authority on the one 
hand and obedience or submi'=sion to it on the 
Oth“r, are the conditions es'=ential. The word 
constitution is sometimes U'cd in a limited sen«e 
to mean the nature and extent of the powers of 
the governing authority, and, where the governing 
authority con=i't3 of several parts, of the relation 
of the several parts to one other 

Again it IS a truism that the maintenance 
of order is the end of every adimnisti ative system, 
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Init it IS not merely by tlicmiinteinnce of order 
that a system cm be jtitJpa] Order may bo mam* 
tamed as rrell under an arbitary and grinding 
despotism as under a generous and responsible 
government. InjudgingoftbeniontBofa system, 
therefor^, attention lias to bo paid to the char- 
acter of Older maintiined and tlie conditions 
under which it is maintained It has to be seen 
how far the political machinery is fitted to meet 
the demands of peace and security, individual and 
social libeity, justice between man and man, 
economic prosperity, generally, the development 
of the country and the happiness of the people. 
Such then me tho etandaids by which any 
administration is to be judged. 

Before we commence our study of tho present 

Ibe Early Hindu gygtem of admuiistratioii ID details, 

(ystem of , 

government let iis have a running retrospect 
of the ancient and madseval eystems of administ- 
rations in India and their consequent development, 
to enaiilc ourselves to have a clearer grasp of 
the whole During the long ages preceedmg the 
llohammodm Buperamacy, tho social organization 
of tho Hindus passed through gradual stages of 
development and decay such as are incident to all 
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human institutions The earJjr conquerors and 
settlers on the banks of the Indus, the Hidu king- 
doms, which during a later age occupied the 
bulk of the Indian Peninsula, and their ■'Uecessors 
in the days of their decline, had all their systems 
of government To begin with, the society being 
in its infancy, it waa patriarchal In the second 
Epoch the administration of law was still rude, 
and, as among other nations, trial by the ordeal 
of fire was recognized To discover the truth 
was the end and object of law, and law was 
described as trutlu In the third period, both crx- 
mioal and civil laws had come into operation It 
was on the law of inheritance that the Hindu legis- 
lators bestowed the greatest attention Accounts 
of the system of administration m the Badhistic 
period are copious, and additional light is thrown 
hy writers like Arrian Strabo, and other greek 
writers, including the famous M3g8;>thene;»e, 
The system of administration described in the 
Jilanii s code is an absolute monarchy His mam 
functions are declared to be to restrain violence 
and punish enl doers The manner in which he 
was to pass his day is laid down with precision. 
The king wa** to appoint seven councillors to 
a sist him m his busiiieaS and a learned Brahman 
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above tbem all IIo was also to einploj siiitablo 
persona for the collectDn of reveuncs, and an 
ambassador, who had fulfilled the functions of 
a minister of foieigu ollice The adinimstiation 
was to be conducted by a chain of civil officers, 
rising from heads of single township or villages 
to heads of oqe thousand villages The villages 
enjoyed a large toeasuro of local autonomy, 
according to the immemorial custom of the country. 
JIagasthenese found the system in full force, 
and each little rural unit seemed to the Gieek on 
indopendont republic Every considerable town 
had Its superintendent of affairs, whose duty it 
was to check the abuses to which the local officeis 
were pionc Magesthenea mentions that India 
was divided into 113 kingdoms A considerable 
portion of Menu’s code is filled with marims and 
instructions legardmg militaiy organization, and 
foreign politics However the laws of war and 
conquest were rcmarl able for their humanity. 
The revenue con'istod of a share of the produce 
of land, taxes on comintrce, a small annual 
imposition on shopkeepis and traders In the 
sphere of local government. Joint Committees of 
men and women laid out parks erected communal 
halls and rest houses, coustiuctcd reservoirs, and 
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maintained intemllage roads and paths Further 
federations of republics vvere formed to stem 
the rising tide of monarchical aggre-sion. The 
Imperial government though despotic, was a 
government by council m the central and local 
sphere and respected village autonomy It 
maintained an elaborate judicial organization, 
systematised the collection of revenue and kept a 
strict watch on the doings of its agents Its 
system of agricultural irrigation was almost 
perfect. It never failed to relieve famine and 
ocher national calamities A culture state, m 
the highest sense of the term, it exerted all its 
powei and patronage m the cause of learning and 
moiahty Aftei the fall of the ilauryan Empire, 
Its principles of policy and organization suhaisted 
to be observed partially by the numerous petty 
states to be revived in full vigour under the Gupta 
and Vardban Empires. The church always 
remained separate from the state The state 
always maintained ncbly endowed universities. 
Peripatetic academics seived to co-ordinate 
research ork all over India To explain politi- 
cal facts aro5,e schools of politics. Sukra, ilanu, 
Kanika in iMahabharat, Bhavi, ilugh, Dandin and 
a few others are the only classic writers and poets 
on this subject. 
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Tin Molunedfin Tnipire attamod tb© pinna. 

Government in clc ot ^lory aud pood government 
the da>s of the , 

woghuu in the lime of A1 bar the great, also 

tlio reign is averv significant pivot from the point 
of view of Moghul administratvon for two reaso os'* 
(a) it 13 the central period , and the accounts oro 
copious , and (b) it 13 a high water rnitrlcin the 
administration 

"T. he good prince”, says Abul Fazal, “refuses 
not 1)13 attention to the most trivial points and this 
principle u as cui ricd to thofull lu the inauagement 
of Akbar’s stuptiidous establishmont ” The 
splendid halls, tho spacious courts, stables, 
the beautiful Louses of the queens, the grace* 
fill Qiosquc, and the numcioiis other edifices 
devoted to business or pleasure must, m their 
prime, have formed a rosideoco well worthy 
of a great king The Am i Akhari coataina 
details •'ogarding the government of every 
department ol the court Tho treasury, tho 
Jewel office tho mint, the harem, tho cqiii* 
page, tho department of the water cooler, tho 
kitchen, tlie frmteiy, the perfume office, the 
wiiidrobe, tho library, th& picture gallery, the 
nrn nnrv, and the staMrs are all the subject of 
precise and uiinuto luks 
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Rob"io\)^ toUrntjon Mid a dpsirc to conci- 
))ato aiul inclinU ailbjH his tlio ilindu 

popuKtiojj, were the Ktj notes of ALIi u s govtt u- 
meut 

For the purposes of administration tho 
empire ivas duuloi into 15 Su1>a<i or Fiovincts, 
to each Pi o\ nice was appointed a governor in 
irliom was rested tl t Su| tumt Cm! and Shlitary 
authority Akbar’s rtvoiiuo policy was 
based on ancient Hindu customs and much of it 
surviTcs to this day He first i.sccutv 1 a sumy 
lo nicasnro the land llis officers tlien found out 
the piodwcc of Rcie of hod, and settled the 
gOToniintnt abart, amouuling lo one third or one- 
fourth of the gross pio Inc*. 1 iiially thta fixed the 
rateatwhichthisshau was commute i into a money 
payment At fnat this settlement nasannualbut 
to avoid expense and ba\t the peasant fiom vexa- 
tions and extortions it was n.pcat*.d evorj tenth 
year Tho «cttUmpnt mas made ui der the 
direct supervision of Raja Todarmal Tho prin- 
cipal locil revemio collectoi was auudni ar Ho 
was a magistiate and polieo oluct.r as well as a 
revenue ofiicnl and had to concern him'tlf with 
all matters offecting tho moll being of tho pca« in- 
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try His duties hear a striking ro'embUnce to 
those of a modern coUector He tts® instructed 
to consider liiraseH the immediate friend 6f the 
husband man to be diligent in business and a 
strict observer of truth He had to punish the 
‘crafty and disobedient*, and had to endeavour 
to bnnq Tvaatc lands under cnltivation He was 
to assist tbe needy cultivator witli loans of monev 
The local treasury was entrusted to his care, and 
he had to send tbe receipts to tbe Head Quarters 
as soon as they exceeded a certain sum He was 
to nial 0 a monthly report of marl et, weather, and 
other general conditions affecting the people 
Everj considerable town was in charge of a 
/c/iriJ The villages bad tbeir hereditary watch* 
man Apart from the magistrate, justice was 
administeied by a Mtradtl ind l\a i 

This in brief was the moghul system of 
go\ernn)ent 

CHAPTER 11 

British System of Administration 
Accordinn- to Sir C P Ilbert the history of 
The three Birtish Period fall'* into threeperiods 
Periods T1 j 0 gj-st extends from the begin- 
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ninir of thp 17tl totlie middle outlie IStli centiuyj 
dm in" which penod tht Conipinvis a mere tiad 
mg coiporatiOQ exisung on the sufierance of the 
native poweis and in Ji\dhy with the merchant 
powtis of IlolUnd and France During the next 
centuivthe Cninpanv acquires and cou'solidates 
ita dominions, shares its soiereignty m wcieaswg 
propoitions iMtb the cionn, and giadually loses 
its mcicantile piivde^es and fnuc inns After 
the Mutuiv of 18o7 the remaiuin^ p vers of the 
company aie tiansferred to the ciown, and then 
follows an era of pejce 10 which India awakens 
to new life and proarc'5> f i a h tter compre 
hensioii of tie iievdopmcnt of administrative 
niAchmoiy it seem e««entnl to review in brief 
the «dhent inciltnt tf the rise and growth of 
Bnti h power 

The r’liartei "ranted, hi Queen Elizabeth 
on *^he Kst of the sixteenth reutury einpo* 
Wi-red the iipaiiv to a-)S>einble and hold Couit 
for the purposes of inakin^ law'; foi it*; govern- 
ment, and vc&ttd the direction of Its aSaiio in a 
Goverror and twenty four per' ins who were 
elected annuallr By tne end or the l"th 
century this con«titntion had developed into the 
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Genei-al Court of Propnetora and the Court of 
Directora. Everv holder of £ 500 stock had a 
vote in the Court of Proprietors, and the po=oes 
Sion of £ 2,000 stock iras the qualification for a 
Director The Directors ivere still 24 in number, 
and were still elected annually hy the Proprietors, 
who could also over rule tlieir proceedings, a 
power which they exercised towards the clo'e of 
"Warren Ha ting’s adiinnistiation hy maintaining 
him in oQice in the teeth of opposition both of the 
Directors and o! the resolution of the House of 
Commons At the close of this period the affairs 
in the three settlements were administered bv 
president and council collectively The three 
presidencies were independent of oneanotherand 
subordinate to the court of Directors in England 
The servants of the company were classified as 
clerks, factor^, senior factora and merchant® 
Promotion was by seniority Salanes were small 
but were «upplemenled by less honorable means 

P liticol condition of India %n the middle 
of the Eightee \th Centuiy — 

At this period when the company first 
began to plav a part in the political affairs of 
India, the Mughal power was tottering to its fall, 
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&T](l Iho great MaJjaratla confedcracj, the rbJcX 
officers of tlie empire, tbt old Hindu }’i iqcc=, and 
utwlj risen Boldif'rH of fortune nrort tyarnng 
incf“5Santly for tlu* mastery of its possessions. 
Tbe emperor was but a pbaclow of a great name 
Alimad Shah, the Afghan, wrested the Punjab 
from him in I7u2, and thu country remained 
under Afghan iu)o for jO years untd it was 
conquered by Ilanjit Singh and bis Sil'hs. 
Itohailkhand, tbe country lying in tbe angle 
between the uppr r Genges and the Himalayas, 
liad boon approjiriatofl by Afglian adventures, 
known as rkobnilas, from the Afghan ffilia 
Tiio Tiocroy of Oudh and llengal had converted 
their provinces into vutinlly independent king- 
doms Tlio Ilajpiitina rtates had fallen under 
the Buprotnacy of the Marahttas, r.ho levied 
large contributions from the Ilajput chiefB. 
The llarahttas, though not at the height of their 
power, had already spread acrou the IVnmsuIa 
from the west coast to the confines of Bengal, 
and from the Tiingbhadra in tho south to tho 
nver Jurani in the Nortlu In the Deccan, the 
most powerful ruler, outside tho llarahtta terri- 
tories, was tho rXizam-ul-Toulk, another Mughal 
viceroy, who had shaken off tho yoke of Delhi. 
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Hi 3 nominal Buboiclindtt tLe o£ Carnatic 

ruled over the tcnitoij on tlie east coast, ■n-hich 
forms llie principal part of the modern iladras 
Presidencr In the «outli of the Peiiin«ula were 
venous Hindu pinieij)ali.,ics, of whicli the laigost 
was under a llindu Piince, destined tp 

fall ere long into the power of Iluidar All Such 
was the position of tho roam actois in tlio giand 
drama of teiritoual acquisition None of them 
had an assnied domiiiioti and their boiindties 
dunged inccAsautlj with tbo valuing chances of 
war 

In this hot bed of strife tho company found 
cilvedeen the role of peaceful tradei itnpoasihle 
quests to naintain and when tho centnl 
power failed to protect the companv it had to 
atiu it«df against the call using's oi covetousnehs 
of local potentates and also against tl e rivalary 
of the Ficnch The cause of stiuggle between 
the two Eiuopean powers and the hiilliant pait 
that Cine plated and the causes of the 
French failure are two well known to need 
mention Sir Eyre Coots capture of Fondichery 
in 1761 e-stablnhed the Biitish Civil and Military 
ascendancy 
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III Bengal, tlio Biitwli alaimcd a decla- 
ration o£ wai 111 Eoiopc, btgaii to 8tieiigfbi.n 
tlicir dufenoGs of Foit 'WiUiini Tins cncioacli- 
ment upon tke rights of tlio Nawab’s sivoioigiity 
ms rosoiited bv bun and cnbninated in tlio bittlo 
of Plassey 1737 The Pnpptt Na^ai) could not 
niaiuuo the luigdom, and tho Nanab Vazir of 
Oodli w itb tho titnlor ompcroi lus adtd tbt Bt ngal 
lie dtfiatcd bj lloctn Miinjo atBuMi in 
irdi riivc on his return granted Diwam hr 
>\!uoii /i-«i rnn*> and Cmf lunsdiotioii vroio left in 
tlio luvnds of tho comp my while tho ctiminal 
juii'idiction and {lohco icmaiiicd with the N iwab 
In 1772 tljo Briti'li assnniet) full snvoidgnty 
Tlip victory of Bmar ewnd tlioir arin^ to 
Alla! abaci, Oudh was at tboir incicy But they 
entortiiuied no idea of fmthcrconcjutat and theie*- 
fojo rcstoied Omlb to tho Nawob This sccuud 
peace on tho Boligal fiontior foi forty years 

Duiing tho penod of 1772-1785 Britan 
was at wai with Trance, Holland and Spam, and 
with hor own Colonics in Anieiica In India it 
had to face Tlaidar Ah and Mamhttas, who worn 
botli in loiguo with tho riencl) Tho Biiglish 
nary sa red the aitustiou The only teintonos 
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acquired duiJn^ tins period were the domain of 
tlie Raja of Btrar, and the island of Salbotte The 
Rohailla War had strengthened the frontier 
against the JIarahttas by tranferring Rohailkhand 
to the Kawab Vazir of Oudh 

Lord Cornwallis came out with a pacifio 
policy in accordance to the msbes of the Direc* 
tors, but no Act could stay the march of events. 
He avoided conflict with the Marahttas, but was 
forced to go to war with Tipu Tipu wasdefeat* 
ed and was stripped of a large part of Ins domi« 
nions 

From 1792 to 1798 the British maintained 
a rigid attitude of Kon-mterfcrenco In 1798 
Lord Wellesly embarked upon a policy of estab* 
hsbing British ascendency all over India by his 
policy of subsidiary treaties This be earned 
out with complete success, and when he left India^ 
the Punjab, Sindh and Nepal were the only 
territories, which remained out side the British 
influence. 

Lord Hastings, endeavours to restore order 
and to put down the Pindaree hordes resulted in 
another war (1817-18), by which was broken up 
the Marabtta confedracy and by which, a largo 
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tract of country in Tvestern India irac acquired, 
gmng to the Bombay Presidency an impoitance 
similar to that of Bengal and Madras, The 
Saugor and Nerhadha teiiitories were taken from 
the Raja of Nagpur to form Central Pronnces. 
A tract along the Himalvas had alieady been won 
from Nepal, to which the pimcipality of Coorg 
was annesed, as the result of misgoTeinment. 

In 1824 depredations on the Bengal frontier 
first brought the Burmese into collision with the 
Gorernment of India. The war resulted in the 
annexation of Assam, Arakan and Tenas'erim. 
Sindh was conquered by Sir Charles Napier 
id 1843 and the British frontier pushed 
on to Baluchistan The Punjab was annexed 
by Lord Dalhousie in 1849, and since then 
the border line has run between British 
India and Afghanistan. The only tract beyond 
the Sulaiman rano-e on the North ^Yest frontier 
is the Minor Province of Baluciustan, which 
includes Quetta, first occupied in 1876. The 
Kurram ralley fiist occupied during the first 
Afghan war 1878-80 was finally leoccupied at 
the request of the Tun inhabitants in 1893, and 
the Waziiistan tract has been gradually broiigut 
under British influence. 
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Tn l8o2 Pepr i tra? annexed to become® with 
otlier Bmme«e annexations the ProTinctf f Loner 
Burma In ISoG tne ^izam of Hyderabad made 
over the Berars paTmert for tbe forces stationed 
for 111® protection It has noTv been confirmed 
(J902) "Nagpur Jap ed lu 1854, and Ondb nas 
annexed in 1 SoG as a result of Xawab’s misgorern- 
ment 

In 18a7, came the Motinv and in tbe follow- 
ing yeai the Government of India nas formally^ 
traii»'erred to the Crown From this time ou- 
vard', b vond the advance on the North West 
frontier the only important addition made 
IS tiie laige province of Upper Burma, acquired 
by conqne»t in 1836 

Ore notireable feitnre of the history of Briti'h 
India which is apparent even from the rough 
sketcb jUat concluded, is that tbe tide of conq le t 
never tamed against tne C inipanj Once it bad 
taken a province under it® direct admiUL tration it 
wa atj e to en'-urc perijaneac peace to the inhabi- 
tants hov ever di'tracfed might be the coraition of 
tho e parts From this most imnortant circums- 
tance » {ollo”‘ed that the huilaiag up of the 
admiuL-trative fiy'tetn proceeded almost without 
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It was in 178^ thatsoroo of tlic'c* defects were 
remedied Lord Cornwallis had made it a 
condition of the acctptincc )f liis office tint the 
power of exercising his own discretion in case of 
a majority going against him should be given )iim 
The Charter Act of 1793 further enlarged the 
powers of the Goveinor General, authority being 
given him to cxciuso Coiitiol over the whole of 
India The Cliaitcr Act of 1813 added a mem* 
her to assist in legislation and his presence was 
necessary only at legislative meetings Again 
avhen the charter of the company wa» renewed m 
1853, a seperate Governor was appointed for 
Hengal, the law mcmlier wa« allowed to sU and 
vote <it legislative meeting aUo In 1857 came 
the Jlntiny and the condition of India fell into 
disorder and after this crash the government 
a\as divtated of its fnnctions By the “Act 
for the Better Government of India” tlie govein- 
ment was transferred from the Company to the 
f Dwn and It a\ as provided that all the powers 
of the Company and the Board of Control be 
aestod in the Secretary of State in concert, in 
certain cases with a council 

In 18CI important changes took place in 
the constitution of the Indian Government The 
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Council Act of that year still in the main regu- 
lates the government of India. Its chief provi- 
sions -were: — 

(i^ The Governor General’s executive Coun-, 
85 , , cil iras to consistof six ordinary mem- 
bers of ■whom three must at the tune of 
their appointment have been at least ten 
years in the. service of the crown in India. 
One of the reroaioing roust be a hamster 
or a mem her of the faculty of advocates, 
JO Scotland of not less than 5 years* 
standing. The qualification of the 5th 
and Ctb are not defined in the statute 
The Commander-iQ-Chief of India may 
be and in practice always is an "extia- 
ordinary member of the Council. The 
Governors of Madras and Bombay 
become eitra-oidioary members if the 
Council meets witbiu their presidencies, 
(ii) When the Governor Genera) visits any 
pait of India be may nominate one of the 
members of bis Council to be president 
of that Council. 

Comjjositjon of Uic Councih 
2 Indian officials who must have been 
at least ten years in office. 
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1. Barrister ora member of the faculty 
of the advocates w Scotland of not less 
than 5 years standing 

2 ^Vhoso quahScations depend upon tb© 
will of the Governor General 

Total = 6 

But it must he noticed that the Executive 
Government of India has been, in its composition, 
by the appointment of the Law Mcmhoi from the 
Indian Bar and other Indians as Education and 
Bevenue Mcmhtre, greatly modified. 

In the better cxcrci«e of the power of legi3« 
lejiiiative Couniii lation the Governor General 
was aiUhorHcd to nominate “additional members” 
only for legislative purposes The number of 
additional members was fixed by the Act of 
18G1 at lur/j as a minimum, of whom not less 
than one half were to be njn ofllcials, who were 
always natives of India Ihe Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province in ivhich the Council met was 
also made an additional member 

In 1892 important changes were introduced 
The Act oi 1892 both in the constitution and legis. 
lative powers of the Council It, was Rcognised 
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Uiat public criticism and public opitii n nii^iit 
txfcrc.i-'c a liciUliitr mflmnci <»n tin i imiriHita* 
tion The number of tbo additiuial munli«r 8 
was raised to surl/en, as a maxiriium and a 
repre^entatiro principle was introduced in thf 
appnntrnent of the members Th< mithfifl was 
63 I f foro of QuiQinatloii bj tbo (jovcf nor fit rif raj. 
Of thL>'c Hixtton rrif tnbci 8,1*11 wcrvii uaiiy oHjcf rs 
and ten non oHif laK, bur of the non official 
members ^verc noiiimatcd by tbc non^offu lal 
xnembers of tbo I’roMiiciil ( oiincil'', tiif fifth 
was rccornniendcd byr the Calcullo cbairif»er of 
Commerce, and five w» re a|»j ointcd by the (jinf r- 
nor fiineral at his own «ii rtttiou either nilh a 
BpfCial Mew to t)(e Ji^'inhtive business to bo 
tran»icted or to Ateurt dnr r» [ es^ntation of ,1)] 
eJa *e 3 Ihe Council w«s also emp/H'red to 
di'cii'd the budget ati<l to atl questions on 
matters of public intereet 

Also Called the AIorliy-Minto r' form'i had 
The (tee of tiro principles 1 »rnt to secure 
th f tir repr^-cntati /nof thf varied 
mtrrf i{-< in tli( e mntrv, a'd tec uidlj to guttlo 

corintil a rial itifliienn in diirmiining tlie 
caaracter of tlic adminiUration fJy tins act 
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tlie number' of Additional members was raised 
to sixty. Of these 35 were nominated by the 
goveinracnt and 25 were elected by specified 
electoi ates. 

Of tbo nominated members. 

(1) 28 were to be ofiicials. 

(2) 3 were members to represent the 
Muhaminedaii communities of the Punjab, the 
landholders of tliat province and Indian commec-. 
cial community respectively. 

(8) The remaining four wore to be appointed 
by the Governoi General 

Of the elected members 

(1) 11 were to be non-officials from Pro- 
vincial legislatures 

(2) 1 fromDist Boards and municipalities 
of Central Provinces 

(3) 6 Landholders from six Provinces 

(4J 5 Representatives of the Mohamme- 

dan community in five provinces 

(5) 2 Representatives of the Chambers oi 
Calcutta and Bombay 

Total 60 

The Governor General was given exceptional 
poweis to exclude a member nbose reputation 
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and antecedents -rrerc such that h7$ elect jon ^ronld 
be contrary to the public interest -4n oitb of 
loralty to the crown na** required of e\(iy 
member before be took bia seat iltmbers held 
office for 3 years 

The Act has farther extended the powers 
The Kejoj-m of the prOTiQcial ffove? nment'! and 
act of 1919 the Indian ItjjisUtures with a 
new to the progrevnve reahzatioo of lespon ihle 
self gOTecnmetit m Briti Ji India is mteeral part 
of the British empire Acomding to tlie Montford 
HefoimSchemeasecoDd cnanibercalled the Council 
of State has been cieated The Council of State 
consists of S3 elected members and 2” niembeis 
nominated by the Goreinoi General, of whom 
not more than twenty m\} be officials and one to 
be a member elected fioio Berar The elected 
members of the council are cho en by a direct 
election on a high fianchi«e for largo constituen- 
cies The strength of the Legislative Council, to 
be known henceforth as the legislative a'-'^embly, 
is rai ed to a total of l40 members. The ntimbei 
of noD-elected luembeis is foity of whoin 20 are 
official members The number of elected 
members la 100, all chosen by direct election 
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The pnwers of the Jegi^Iattire anrl the spectil 
powers reserved bj the Gorernor General for the 
discharge of Ins responsibilities, aie fully set out 
in the Act The term for the Council of State is 
Jive, while for the legislative assembly it is three 
years The Governor General may however dis- 
solve either of the Chambers or extend the period 
In case, a Bill, which has been pa^aed by 
one chamber, is not within six months, passed by 
the other chamber, the Governor General may m 
Li 3 discretion refer tlio matter for decision to 
a joint sitting of both chambers under standing 
orders The Governor General may also return 
any Bill after its passage in the council for 
reconsideration by that House 

On questions relating to the budget pro- 
posal«, the following items arc not to be vtited 
upon by the members They nre — 

(i) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans 

('ll) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law, and 

(ill) Salaiies and pension" of persons 
appointed by or with the approval 
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of Hi 3 Alaje^ty or by the Secretary of 
of State m coudciI 

(iv) Salaries of chief and Judicial Commis- 

sioners 

(v) Expenditure classified by the order of 

Governor General in Council as — 

(a) Ecclesiastical (h) Political (c) De- 
fence 

The other items of the budget are to be 
voted upon, and absent may be given or Tvith held 
by the Councils Hoireverthe Goreinor Geneial 
IS authorised to over rule «uch dtcisions of the 
Councils in times ofemeigency 

The Governor General is also empowered 
to certify a bill not passed oy the legislatures, if 
he deems it eoaeutial But all such Acts are to be 
laid before the tiro Houses of the Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that Hou^e has 
sat, and then aftei the assent of His Majesty 
in Council and ita notification by the Governor 
General it shall have the same efiect as passed by 
the Indian legislatorea 

The new Councils are not expected to touch 
any measure conceraing a local government, or 
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repealing or amending any Act of a local legisla* 
tuce 

Before Tre pass on to study the momentous 
Executive Council changes introduced in the Pro- 
vincial legislatures, let us again look at the few 
changes introduced in the Executive Government 
of India The Principal changes made consist 
in increasing the numbers of Indian members 
from one to three and in removing all the consti- 
tutional bainers in the selection of such members 
by the king 

The Governor General and the Executive 
members are appointed by the Crown Custom 
has fixed a time limit of five years for their tenure 
of office. The seven Executive members hold 
respectively the port folios of Land Revenue and 
Agnculture, the Home the Finance and the Edu- 
cation department The law member holds 
charge of the legislative department, and a mem- 
ber with Englwh official experience has charge of 
the commerce and industry The Viceroy holds 
charge of foreign affairs Railways are adminis- 
tered by a Board of three members inclusive of a 
Chairman, and are under the charge of Com- 
merce and Industry Department 
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The Commander-In-Chief holds charge 
ot the Army Department The Council may 
meet at any place but custom has fixed it at 
Delhi and Simla 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Frmincial Goicmments 
The object of the Reforms u. the progressive 
realization of responsible Government Responsi- 
ble government implies two conditions, first that 
the members of the Executive government should 
be responsible to their constituents, and secondly 
that these constituents should exercise then 
power through the agency of their representatives 
in the Assembly These two conditions entail 
that there exist constituencies based on a franch- 
ise broad enough to represent the interests of 
the population geneially, and capable of select- 
ing repiesentatives intelhgently, secondly that 
there is a recognized and constitutional practice 
that the executive can not retain office unless it 

commands the support of a majority in t e 
Assembly. To fulfil these conditions there must 
bo a period of political education, which can only 
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ba achieved through the gradually tipanding 
exercise of responsibility Accordirtgly, the 
priilCiple 13 adopted of ti inefering responsibility 
for certain functions of the goveintneiit irhile 
restrviug control over others 

Since substantial Provincial Autonomy is to 
proTineui Aeta he & reality, the provinces must 
“o«r not bo dependent on the Indian 

gQverntnent for the means of Provincial 
development I'he general idea of the scheme 
on this matter is that a budget for the 
upheep and development of the services rcqmied 
by the Government of India should first he made, 
and that resources to meet this expebditdre 
should be secured to the Indian goveinment, fend 
that all other revenues should then be handed 
ovei to tho Provincial governments to develop 
the Pioviucial Services To accomplish Ibis h 
special contribution fioin each province is assessed. 
This is liable to change id accordance to the wishes 
of the Governor General with his Council, and 
in cases Of a decrease in the contribution the 
proportion le fixed, but for every increase sanction 
of the Secretary of State has got to be obtained 

In all the provincea there is a collective 
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¥he«ysl«m4it bdininistidtiOQ, tho system of a 
G9»et‘nincnt Govfernot lu Councii At tbe Lead 
of the execdtiTG la the Go\ornot, with an execu* 
ti70 nominat<jd by the G<3vepflo^ Associated 
mth the executive Coijncjf as pal fc of the govern- 
ment are one or motb rtimsterB cbo^cjj by thb 
governor fiom among the elected meiubeis of the 
legislative Council and bolding office foi the life 
of the Gouncil. 

The plan is adopted of making a division 
of the fntictions of the Piovincia) government^ 
lettvfeen those which may be made ovei to popular 
cbntrol and tlio»o» wbicb for the present must 
remain m offfcial bauds These fnnctious aie 
caUtd “tiansfeired” and ‘ reserved,” lespectively 
In the Piovincial executive the Goveinor m 
Council has chaige of the "reserved” subjects. 
This IS one part of the executive The other part 
of the executive con'^ibts of the governor and tho 
nnmstera and deals with the "transferred” 
subjects As a general rule the executive deh^ 
hernte as a whole although there may be oceassions 
Upon which the Goveinor piefers to discuss a 
particulai question with that part of the gOverrtr 
taenb directly iesponsible< The decision upon a 
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transferred subject and on the supply for it in 
tlio PioTincnl Budget a taken after general dis- 
cu'aion bytbe Gorernoi and bis ministeis, the 
decision on a reserved subject is taken after a 
similar discussion by the Governor and the- mem* 
hers of bis eiccutivo Councils, 

The Ministers hold office not at the will of 
the legislatures but at the will of their consti*- 
tuents Then salary while in office is secured to 
them The ininistcis are expected to avail them- 
gelvea of the trained advice of the Governors, and 
the Governor IS to support them id casca where 
he realues the utility of the proposals and as fa^ 
as they have the support of the Public Opinion 

Since the Act Connotes s sharp division 
of authority a comprehensive list of subjects 
reserved for the Central Government is given in 
the scheme 

The legislative council in each governor’s 
Powers oi the province consists of the executive 
Lesiiiatures council and of nominated and 
elected members The Governor is notamember 
but lias tlie right of addressing the council and 
may for that purpose require attendance of mem- 
ber^ The number of members vanes from 
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ProTinee to Province but the Act provides that 
not more than 20 y shill be official membeis 
and at least 70 % shall be elected members 

The life of a Governor’s Council w 3 vcars, 
bnt the Governor may dissolve it sooner or evtend 
the period, but after dissolution he mu-t fix a 
date for its meeting not Jatei than six months or 
not more than nine months on consultation with 
the Secretary of State 

The local legislature is empowered to exact 
or repeal laws concerning the province but it has 
no autlionty to enact Ians for impo-ing a rew 
tax, for effecting the public debt of India on the 
customs duties, for affecting discipline of the 
military, the foreign relations, for regulating any 
central subject on a subject partly or wholly de- 
clared to he under the Indian legi-lature, affect- 
ing any power reserved by the Governor, altering 
or repealing any provision® of the law, or altering 
or repealing any Act of the Indian lerrislatiire, 
Abo it has no power to any law affi c ing an Act 
of Parliament. 

A budget IS presented every year in the 
form of a statement to the council and each item 
Can bo voted upon, bo/ tbe Goveioor in his council 
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19 cmpoweTed to trvemle the TOte in caaei qi 
reserved subjeefs *nd other subjects dpemtil 
cssentnl, also that in cases of ernorgonoy the 
Governor is empowered to authorize expenditure 
1 lie members are not authorized to move resolu- 
tions on subjects treated as reserved [vide Budget 
under LA] The Governor is also empowered 
to declare that a certain Bill affects the safety or 
tranquility of Ins province and that no proceedings 
shall be taken by the council on that Bill 

In the council there i$ to bo freedom of 
speech and no ptoccodings shall be taken thcain. 

Tiio Bills passed by a legislature are to be 
submitted to the Governoi for his as-sent, wliioh 
ho may witlihold and return the Bill for rtoon- 
sidoraiion or forwaid it to the Govetnor Qenorol 
who may eitlitr give his assent or withhold it m 
which case the Bill shall lapse and be of nq effect, 
excepting when it bos been kept back for lack of 
a session of that council or for securing His 
^lajesty’s assent thereto 

Again fiomo emergency powers are given to 
the Governors to act with promptitude in cases of 
emergency However such acts are to receive 
tho sanction of the Governor General and that of 
His Majesty and to bo laid before the Parliament 
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CHAPTER V. 

The AdmimststicUion 

‘Each local government works through a 
secretariat, which is divided into various depart- 
ments, each under a secretary In addition to 
the secretaries there am special departuient heads 
auch as the Inspectors General of Police, Jails 
and Registration, the Diiector of Public Instruc- 
tion, tho Inspectoi General of Civil Hospitals, 
the Sanitary Coramisaionei and the Supeimten- 
dent? of the Civil Vetetinaiy department There 
are also Chief Engineers toi Public Works and 
Irrigation, who are likewise Secretaries to govern- 
ment. In nearly all the Provinces, excepting 
Bombay, the Revenue Department is under a 
Boaid 

The adiainistrafcire system is bised on the 
The Dtstvict as 1 epeated Sub-Dmsinn of teiii- 
admi^istra administrative area 

tion being ID the responsible charge 

of. an officer, who is responsible to the officer, 
next in rank above him The most important 
of these units is the district and India embraxies 
more than 250 Distcict», with an aveiage 
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area of 4,130 Sfiuare miles, ancl an average 
population of 931,000 llxcepting Madras all 
other Provinces have CominHsionerships Tlie 
head of -a District is style I either the Collector 
and Di-strict Magistrate or the Deputy Corarm,- 
sioner He is the repre eutative of the goiein- 
ineut and criibodit-s tlic ponci of the state |Hc is 
concerned in the fit t_ placo with the land__and 
theTand revenue Ho al«o has eharge of tj^e 
local adiDiniatration of the excise, jneo me t ax, 
stamp duty, atid other sources of revenue As 
a Magiir'-atc ofTlie Distc’a-.? he ran iioprison for 
two yeais and fine aipto a lliousand rupees In 
practice he does not tiy many criininal cases, al- 
though he supervises il t work of the other 
Magistrates in the Distnet 

In additun to these two mam departments 
the Collect ir I'- irtt r<«ted in ail matters pertain- 
ugcotiii wtl^irc >f the people In some brandies 
if the administration bis functions arc, in con- 
hrqiipnrc of tl e hrmatiou of special departments, 
such as tliose of Public Works, Forests, Jails, 
Sanitanon, and education le^s direct than was 
formerlv the rase But even in raatteis dealt with 
by separate departments hi3 active co-opera- 
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tion and direction, in Council are needed The 
mumcipal government of all con«iderauIe towns 
Is vested in Manicipalicies but it is the duty o£ 
the Collector to guide and control their working 
He 13 Usually the chairuian of the Distiict Board, 
which with, the sub idiarv aid of other Boards, 
maintains roads schools and dispensaries and 
carries out sanitary impiovemenrs in rural aieas 

Other important di tnct officers are tl>e 
Superintendent of Police who is responsible for 
the discipline ani mteinal working of the police 
force, and is directly responsible to his depait 
mental head but lu matters relating to the detec 
tion and suppression of curae and the peace of 
the DMrict he is nndei the control of the District 
Jlagistrate TJie Civil Surgeon is (excepting 
Bombay) the head of the medical and sanitarv 
administration of the District as well as that of 
the Head Quarters, town He supervises Lospi 
taU and dispensaries, has charge of the vaccina 
tion establishment and is the adviser of the 
Collector m all matters connected with the health 
of the people He is also, as a rule lu direct 
oaarge of the District Jail The local organiza 
tion of government Public ’W'ork'*, Foie ts Educa- 
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tion 'tud otlier special departments docs oiofc 
always coi respond with the limits of the freYomie 
Diatiicts Each District has it own law mfScei, 
styled the governuient Pleader 

Wlien not on tonr the Collector-UagiStrato 
and other principal officials re&ide at the Dead 
Quarters Station, which usually adjoins the 
principal native town Heie are collected the 
government offices, and court houses, thronged 
on a busy day with a motley crowd of suitors, 
pleaders, Clerks, Constables, Shopkeepers, and 
Peasant^ In the Head Quaiters town will also 
bo found the principal Hospitals and tho Distiiet 
Jail probably also the largest English School and 
perhaps a Oolloge affhated to the Univorsity of 
tho Province 

The Collector Magistrate is aided in his 
Sub Divlsloni multifarious duties by a large staff 
of Subordinate Officers, some of whom are liis 
assistants at the Head Quaateis and others hold 
charge of Sub Divisions into winch the District 
IS generally split up for efficiency s sake Tho 
Sub Divisional officers are called Deputy Collec- 
tors and Magistrates and belong to the Provincial 
Service, and under thwe are officers of Subordi- 
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Date Service, aP8i*!t thcmjin thrit work fn 
M<iilra3 and Bengal the *Suh-i)jyjsj/>jja) oILlcm 
usidc In tlioir Snh-Dirisions and haie Court- 
houses, nfllcus, suh-treasury and a Ruh jail In 
Bombay ami U- P., when not touring tiio Sul»- 
Duisional Ofilccrfi btay at the Head Quarters. 
In Bouihay, Madras and the U I’, there nro 
smaller Suh-Distncts called Tchhils Generally u 
Tesildar or Jlainhitdar h under a Sub-Dimional 
OHicer, The area of a taltuj or tehnl nines 
from 400 to COO wquaro roilea. In IMadrns tho 
Hnildar j« generally in charge of the I'erenuo 
worlc, clfiowhcro they have Iwth revenuo and 
magistoiial fiiricttons Tho leimldar is assisted 
by Tovenuo Inspectors called KauungM, and tho 
vilinge officials Tvho are largely hereditary. Tho 
most important is tho ’rillago TTeafirnan wlio 
rdllecta the Tcvenucs. Next is tho I’atwuii who 
Veeps village accounts, rtgiKter'> of holdings, ami 
in general all record*- connected with the Land 
llcvcnue and tlie Chaakidui or village ivatehman, 
>?ho 19 tht rural policeman. The Indian villago 
organization is of g^reat antiquity, and inspite of 
tho very complex system of iiiitish adrainistra- 
‘tion it finds its OttU pJaco in tho fahtic of tho 
^iltibh rule. 
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CHAPTER VU 

2he flome Govfnimpnl. 

Tl)e Home GoverDment of India represent- 
Of 2 io*sa De»*iopmeBt e(J for sixty years the gra- 
dual erolntion of the governing Board of the old 
E I. Ooiripany Tiie affairs of the Company were 
originally managed by the Court of Directors 
and the Gt'netal Court of Proprietors. In 178-i 
parliament cstiblishe<1 a Board of Control to 
Control and direct all operations and concerns 
relating to tlie Civil and Military Government 
and revenues of India By degrees the number 
of the Board was reduced and its powers were 
exercised by the president, tlie lineal precursor 
of the Secretary of State for India. With modi- 
fications this system lasted till 1858, when the 
mutiny, follov.ed by the assumption of the 
Governint-nt of India, by the crown, demanded 
a complete change Under the A.ct of 1858, 
merged in the coiwolidating me^'Uies of 1915, 
the Secretary of State i» the ccn-titiitimal advi. 
ser of the crown on all matters i elatinj: to India 
He has inherited all the powers and duties con- 
cerning the Govt and the revenues of India 
formerly vtstt-d in tha Company’s governing 
bodies. 
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Ins council, and he has fuller powers than in tlio 
past to (lescnho the manner, in winch business 
is to be transacted The law now requires ai 
inontiily meeting of the Council 

The number of morabera of the Council was 
ThB loll* Coaueii reduced by the Act to not less 
than eight and not more than twclre the Secre* 
taiy of State being free to appoint within those 
limits The period of oDice is reduce I from seven to 
five years, though the Secretary of State may re« 
appoint an individual member for a ftesh term 
Again half of the merabeis must be persons who 
liave resided iii India foi at least ten years and who 
have not lett India more than hve years befuio 
then appnntmcnt The salary of each member 
13 £ 1 200 annually and another £ COO for a 
moiiibci domiciled in lodn 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the Id ha Council IS a secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall 

In the pa«t the whole cost of this estab* 
lisbmcnt was borne out of the revenues of India, 
the total net cost going up to £ 2 lOO per annum 
the Home government at times paid annually 
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jieirJv^ oO.OOO Ijavin*^ a baJ ince of £ 2,00 000 
According to the new Act the entne expenditure 
Is met from the British revenues, while agency 
fanctions alone aie cliargible to Indian revenues 

His powers are unlimited However ho 
Powers & pfoeednre places all the ordeis m the 
Council foi a perusal of the members except in 
urgent cases But if he differs his decision 
prevails He generally orders expenditure in 
consultation with his Council b it oidtrs involving 
large expenditure are given by him eitlier 
^ith the consent or 1 nowled^e of the Council op 
W’ltliont it In mattei reqining «»ecrecv 1© 
acts on Ins own authontv Apiit from these 
the major part of the w rk »s done tb’‘f>ugh the 
Council, and the Se letarv of States often 
appoints committees for the consideration of 
questions 

It IS wi ong to suppose that the Secretary of 
fntetfsreoee with the State Is alwavs interfering 
iniiia joTcrtiment ^ith the Goveiiiinent of 
India Hia action i& maiulv confined to answerin<» 
references made to him bj the Government in 

h dn and the uuinber and nature of the e refei 
ance depend upon the charaetci of tJie Vicei oy 
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ben tJje Viceroy happens to be i man of rare 
capacity and intellect like Xiord Cnrzon tliere aie 
fen re' ren( es but there art some who hke to do 
Tery little on their ownAiithoiity and tbeitfore 
consult the Hornt guTeinmeot before taking anv 
action The GiVermoont of India is quite in* 
dependent so long as it cai rits on the administra 
tion without increasing to a large degree the cost 
of gOTCtunient and without nicuinng htary 
charges lh< Secretaty of State tieier interfeits 
ncedicsdy in the oidi/nry bu smess of the 
administration The d ciipti n giren by Mr 
James M 11 of the Hoim gi^emment still holds 
good r wrote James Mill — 

“ft 18 not so ranch an executive body as a 
dclibeiatUQ one The Ftecutive government of 
India Is aid must be «eitcd h India The 

principal functi n of the Home government 
IS not to direct deta Is of admimstiation but to 
acrutiniz and revise the past actions of the 
Indian governments to Jay down priooipals and 
issue general instructions for future guidance, and 
to give or refuse eanction to great political 
raeasiite®, which are referred Home £oi appioval 
It bhould be remembered that the Secretary 
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of State initiates notliing^, inaugurates no new 
policy ” 

The most unpoitmt part of Briti h adminis- 
Home Govt ’^esdiui tr'itioji Id India IS cariicd on 
by comparatively yoangmen Since after 30 
years’ service retiieraent la ntcesaary , the highest 
offices are generally held by youngtnen in the 
prime of then life One of the weakeot 
pointa in our adinmi-jUatioD is the inceasant process 
of chaigc in the per^ow el of the admiuiatiaticm 
and the constant wi-^te of npe experience No 
Governor or Vicerov h lUK office foi more than fi%e 
jears The dim ue and othci conditions peculiar 
to the country maLe auch change inevitable 
Otring to these rcaaona a wise continuity of policy- 
can not be maintaiotd and it la id thia re«pcct that 
the India office, which con ists of men of mature 
Indian e'^peritnee eicrciaes a healthy in^uence 
The membei-5 of the India council, although tbeir 
huowledge of India la apt to get out of date often 
hiiow a great deal iboiit the couutrv and help to 
maintain the traditions of Indian administration 
Tiie ii«,k. of knowledge growing rusty has been 
le' otied by the new Act, which providea that 
Only those persona who have lelt India not more 
than five yeais before, are eligible In spite of 
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nil the safcfjiinrds the knowlege docs get ni'ty 
aud niistakea do creep in as they at e ont to under 
the circumbtances 


chapter VII. 

The sei vices of the East India eorapatiy 
Thi ciTiv conaisted of writer-, factors nnd 
s«rTi«« merchant'? of whom the Indian 
civil servant is the direct descend mt Neither 
their training noi thou pay was adtqmte to the 
aduiinisti stive woiktlu} lad to perfo ni CIivo 
aud Hastings both introduced refo ms hut Loid 
Cornwallis reorganized tl e servicto on a footing 
woithy of itsta«.k By his own example andhheral 
salaries he tstablnlitd a high standaid of integrity 
for such olhceis ’'^oiuii atioiis to tl u civil stivito 
w cie made by Diitcloi*? and by the Cl aitor Act of 
1793 the Civilians had to cuter into a covenant 
by wl icb they bound themdelvos to abstain from 
all 51 IV ate trade pitscnts and oti cr jobbery, and 
coni^Lqiicntly it came to be called covenanted civil 
setvice wl lie otlier civilians weio said to belong 
to uucovenanted service The names are now 
obsolete 
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In 1800 Lord Welle'^eh c'lt'ihiislicd a 
college at Fort 111111010 foi the in tnichin of 
young civilians, hut tl e coin t of Dii eloi s liis- 
appiovtd of It and opened a college of then own 
11 . England In 1813 the sa stun of nominations 
IT is put an end to and that if eompctetii e e\aim 

nitioils wia Buhstltnled in its stead I he hiillta 

of ago and otlieis q.mllhcatious ivett laid down 
'IhoActof I’hd, which lose 1 veil the principal 
evil appmnt.nents to the ei Met, was ii t applied 
to the non-iegulatnn Ihovineea and even in ugn- 
litioii I'lOtiiites esingemns leginied outside 
tppolntiiielits The Act . t IhOl hgah/e.l all such 
appointments and schtduhd the posts rt solved toi 

tlic BQtMCCS 

The adniliilslrati m . t India, though the fact 
Itae etnalaiment jg gene! dlj Ignored, IS largely 
::/c, cainedinhythe iiatius oflncia 

Tie. Roughly 

1 iiglisliTiion nro tmplojeil iii the civil povoinnient 
In the tiino of Lord CoiuwuHis the native 
n^ency notoiionsly inefficient and corrupt 

anil hi 3 schttiits excluded the I nil i in'- ^ ® 
f=^rvice The difTn^ion of tdiK ition nu 1 di^ciplmo 

Kbits amonn the people liaxe cnabltd them to 
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re-xliz" the rciponsibilities of public service and 
iMtIi tins groivtli of efhcicncj and probity the 
11 ilive> of India have bien given a laigor and 
lugei bliare in the ndminiatration of tne country. 
The intro i notion of the competitive system in 1S55 
tin eir tlio services open to Indians, bat fetv Indians 
owing to caste rnlea, availed themselves of the 
same An Act of Parliament passed in 1870 
pi ivided that duly selected natives should be 
eligible foi higlitr posts in the aclmiiiistration. 
The Act was not given effect to until 1879, wlien 
tlie “Statutory Civil Servico” was establnihed 
Under tills system uomioation was made by the 
Lical Government subject to the approval of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State 
The 81 stem, however, proved a failure It was 
abandoned in favour of tbe plan proposed bv the 
Public Service Commission, which set in 1886 87, 
under the pie>idency of Sir Charles Hitchuon, 
the Lieutenant Governoi of the Punjab Accor- 
dingly the Civil Service was divided into two 
branches the Indian civil seivice recruited m 
England and tlie Provincial and Subordinate 
pervices recruited from among the natives of 
Indu in India Henceforth the distinction 
httuetu tbe coaenanted and uuoovenanted 
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Eeivicts A\as aboli'^liul Athu vj )n to the 
Provincial scr\ ICO 1 ? n ^iiUttd bv tl <- ! n- 

inetit suliject to the up{»io\ul ( 1 the (.« v niui ni of 
Iinln It 13 done RoinetiiiiLs bj UMijuiatnn an I 
Eonietiincs b} cxuunnatiuu \ nuinlici (E 

the natuca oE the count \ lu\c 1 into tlio 

eeivicooEthe staU and tm tlu wloit ilt\ liavo 
ehoan gieatei ability in tb di>.t laige of tlicir 
function'? Anothci iinpnitaiit clMiigo i the 
creation oE mimerous sp< cub/ d dejuitments 

The Ilcform Scheme vt-ts al! udlioiit^ of 
appointment to tin* sei Mct m the ciowDj and of 
ckbsiEicatiun, (licthoda of icciuitmcut oiuiitioiis 
of service, p ly and allowance', and di cipiiiic and 
conduct m tlie Secicuiy of aiate 


CHAPTER VIJI. 

BoEoie British rule in Imln the adminu- 
l>e»ebpemeot at tfation of Justice was incfTicient 
the Judicial The nlTiceia wete vmtl and 
System Oppressive, and in tlio gicitei 

I'att oE British India the ciiininal ] vw and pu ce- 
dure vitie based on the pimciplca ot me Molieiiu 
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medan law Tlio Kw was in a veiy unaatt<!* 
facton^ conrljtion and aa Sir Henrv Ciinninghim 
aply puts U, “it avaa hopeleaaly unwtihly, on* 
tingled and confuaing” Tho system of admi- 
nistration varied fiom ProTince to Province 
Tlioy were elas-jed as Regulation and Non-ilegiila- 
tiaii Provinces Improvement in law was bidly 
nctdei, and in 1833, by tbe renewal of the 
Company’s Charter, a law member ivas appointed 
to aid the Governor-General in his legislative 
buaincss TlieUw was simplifitil and codified. 
It was cured of the mHchicvoiis anuinalios that 
had clustered aioind it Lord MacniiUy pro- 
p irtd tht Penal Code which was completed by 
him in India As a result of tho Coniinission of 
lb’ll and 18S1 oreellent laws averr pa sed hy 
tlielnliin hgwlatnre wlncli aio a aiil)-,tantinl 
additi 111 to the c xlificd laws The Penal Co lo 
whirli hecanie 1 iw in 1860 was followed in 1861 
by the Code of ( iimiiial Pi leeduio I lie Penal 
Code IS tho most remaikable monmnent of 
Jlaeulay’d five genius and the success it has 
achiemi is simply maraellous 

Under the Mohemraedans Tiistine was nd- 
Deve opement of ministered by the Ki 71 ulio was 
Courts • aided in Ills court by Muflies and 
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JlauhicS The Faujclar?, MuIitasjl-> and Kotnals 
decided casts o£ k^^^-er imi>ortancc. Under the 
Ea t India Company in very early times justice 
Trasadrninutered In the ilayors’ Courts e tablish- 
ed at Madras Bombay and Calcutta In tl t iltifas- 
fiil the Nawab Isa/im exercised judicul auth ontj 
When Warren Hastings becam* G-»\tin>r of 
Bengal ho found the foil mg Coiats in exis- 
tence in Bengal — 

(1) llufassil Dnvani Adalit in di tnets pre- 
sided over by Euioptan ZiU Judges 

(ii) Sadar Dn^ani A lalat or the ( bicf 
Courts of apptal e m| »sOtd of the 
Governor and bis Council 

(3) Mufassil Nizamat Adilat or tho Provin- 
cial Courts of criminal judicature 

(4) Sadir^izamat Adalat or the Chief Court 
of Council apptal 

Until l^n the Fiiperemc coiirt= and thc«e 
coarts establtslied by the company exercised Juris- 
diction In ISrjl the supreme and Sadar courts 
^ere abolished by Act of Parliament and in their 
ttead Ili^di Courts with both Criminal and Civil 
Jari dictions were established in Bengal, Bombay 
^adra#, and the Agra Provinces 
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Here tbc judges are appointed by tbc crown 
congtitutJon OJ the and hold otBoe during the plea 
Eizb Courts and Bure of the FovereigD One 
their rowers third of their number are hams- 
ters or memliera of the faculty of advocates 
of Scotland, and one third are the members of 
the Cinl Service The remaining one third po«tfl 
are filled by native lawyers 

The High Courts are Oourta of Appeal 
from the district courts and their decisions are 
final m all ca«e5 except where an appeal lies to 
Hi 9 Ifajestv m Council The High Courts cxer 
cisB supervision over the subordinate courts and 
keep a careful eye on their proceedings 

For tho«e parts of India not included in the 
presidencies named above, High 
The Other Courts Q^yrts, under different names 
were established Even now the chief appellate 
authority in anne provinces as in Oudh is the 
Judicial Commissioner 

Every province consists of certain dineion®, 
each of which posse««ea a court 
Crltnloal Courts » j i 

presided over by a oe««ion3 

Judge Every such dmyon contains a number of 
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districts, eacK of wliicU 13 presided over by a 
Magistrate who is called the Distiict Magistrate, 
In big cities like Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
there are presidency Magistrates Any Sessions 
Judge may pass any sentence authorized by law 
but capital sentences have to be confirmed by 
the High Court All trials before the Higb Court 
ore trials by Jury The Magistrates are divided 
into three classes 

(1) Magistrates of the fit^t class can pass 
sentences of impiisonment not exceeding 
two years and of fine not exceeding 
lOOO Rupees 

(2) Magistrates of the second class can pass 
sentences of imprisonment not exceeding 
SIX months and of fine not exceeding 
200 Rupees 

(3) Magistrates of the third class can pass 
sentenced of imprisoamenC not exceed- 
ing one month anil of fine not exceeding 
50 Rupees 

The substantive cnminal law applies equally 
to all classes of peoples but certain distinctions 
of procedure have always been maiutamed for 
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Euiopean British subject*!. Loul Pkipon placed 
Europeans and Indians on a footing of equality; 
but the measure met a vehement opposition at 
the hands of the Anglo Indian Community, who 
felt themselves aggrieved by Ripnn's action. 
After a deal of discnssion the measure had to 
be abondoned The privileges of European 
British Subjects were not dmiimshed. However, 
tlie powers of a native District Jlngistrate or 
a Sessions Judge ovei European Biitish subjects 
are the same as those of a European Judge. One 
great exception is that cvciy British subject can 
claim IV trial by Jury 

Before lh59 the procedure was extremely 
complex The delays and oppor- 
Clvll Courts. tuniticS for coiruption veie nume- 
rous and fi and was openly practi'ed In 1859 
the code of civil piocr dure was enacted and it has 
been fiom tiino to tune aniended Tlie Civil 
Courts include the following — 

(1) The Di''trict Judiie’s Couit eiercising 
Geneial Coutiol ovei ail the courts. 

(2) Suboidinate Judge’s Couit deciding 
cases of any value subject to restrict 
tions. 
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(3) jr\in irs Courtv 

( 4 ) Small Cau'^e courts deciding pettr cases 
Until tlie jeai 183 bEutopean Bi iti h subjects 

t^'ere uudcr tbe Juiisdiction of the suptenit couits 
alone It was then decided by Act VI of 1 •'36 to 
abrogate tbiaabnoxioua distinction Tbeoppo itiou 
of Europeans was Tcbemeut butLnd Micaulay 
with righteous zeal insi ted upon pas'-iog ll e 
iiaasure Since 18SG do di tmctions of race 
bare been recognized lu the Civil Courts ibiougb* 
out India 


CHAPTER JX. 

Tbe term Xative tates i applied to time© 

te"ritorie which arc not direct- 
BAllve States t i /i« i 

ly adiniuiateied bv tbo ofEcnls 

British Government in India 

Tbe area enclosed within tbe boundaries 
ofindiais 1,773, IGu «qii*ire nuk'’ with a popula* 
two of 8l^J 037 people nearlj one fifth of 
tbe human race But of this tlie Natut States 
trover an artn of 07 1 , 267 ‘'qtian. nibs nitb a 
r'^pnhtion of seventy uullioDS The Native States 
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embracjo t)io •n’ldeitvanetj of country and jum* 
diction They range from pniall hfldings to big 
states In the ca«e of 175 states control is 
exci ciisd by the Goverment of India and of aliout 
500 by the Pronncial gorernmenta The other 
States are grouped under the direction of an 
Agent to the Governor General, as for instance 
E^jputana and Central India. 

Sir J Strachey distiDgniahcs three classes 
of states principally in connexion mth their origin 

1 States formed on the break'Up of the 
Moghul Empire e <} 31arahtta States of Gwalior 
and Indoie, and Hydrabad. They have znado 
wars and treaties on an equal footing with the 
Paramount power 

(u) Ancient dynasties, Trliicb weathered the 
etorms of che 10th century in the Itaj* 
putana States, eome in the Punjab and 
and some in Madras These have most 
often appealed to the Faramonnt power 
for protection 

(m) States created by the Paramount power, 
e. g Kashmir It was given by Lord ' 
Hastings to Gulab Singb in ld40 after 
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tlo Fir«t Sil h JIv-nre is anotlier 

instance in point It u-a* ,'i'tn in 1 .bs to 
tlio decindnnts of tlio oU H.nilu rukrs 
and lecreated m ISal 


The tlnc-huls aimed at siilijuirating the 

EMoin 0 . 11 ,.° Natinestatesof lndia and not 

EeUiloBiiilp at sovrLi^iity The Marahttas 
ctoked no policy tor governing India, plunder 

and not the rcsti ration ot order was their object 
The British pohoT has changed tilth time and 
eircemslauce U may rlglilly be divided into 
three etctions ' — 


Marquis Hastings forced by French ttars 
liftd to juterfcrc 'with tlio 
From 1744 1» 1813 Native 'tales During that 

perioa the British wcic content with termonts, 

sufficient to 'afeguatd their tiading centres ami 

allnnces with iieighhonnnff princis Ihe) nm b 

enmigeinents with Indian rulers irho were con'i 
dered Independent powers The Biitish even 
considered themselre-' asderiMog tl'eir nut lont^ 

from Delhi Thi' may be calkd ‘ the Bohey of 
King Defence It was brought out b\ the fact 
that conquered territories nt-re given back to 
Indian rulers e g Mjsore, Nagpure and Oudli 
etc 
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This mav be called the period of Siibordmite 
Prom 1813 to 1858 relations During this period 
the policy of Non Intervention was abolished and 
the idea of Bi itish Sovereignty in India was de- 
finitely put into piactice In tlie treaties of this 
period obedience as well as alliancc-was required. 
It includes also Lord Dalliousies efforts to annex 
independent states in accordance to his doctnne 
of lap«e This had two mam objects 

(1) Consolidation of the British Doraimons, 

(2) The extention of the advantages of the 
British Rule to Native States since it 
was still felt that a protected Pi nice was 
independent as far as Internal govern- 
ment was concerned 

Also called the period of subordinato 
alliances and co operation 
From 1858 onwards j^Q^ing this period the Doc- 
trine of Lapse was given up but the advantages 
derived from it, it was hoped, could be obtained 
in other ways British diminion had been ' 
consolidated by arrangements with Native States 
concerning — • 

(a) Public Works, (b) Common Postal and 
Telegraph systems, (c) United cffoits to 
prevent crime 
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Reforms in rercnue, currency and other 
administrative systems Lave hitheito been con* 
sidefed as matters fit for persuasive co-operation 
rather than compulsion. In jurisdiction wide 
differences prevail from state to state; petty chiefs 
have only a very limited jurisdiction both in Civil 
and Ciiininal cases. Again British subjects are 
under the power of British Courts, 

Tho principles for intei fercnco by the para* 
mount power have been clearly brought out in 
the history of Mysore. When in 1881, the Raja 
came ofage, it was laid down 

(i) That his private income and that of the 
state should be kept separate. 

{n) That unless altered by suitable legislative ' 
machinery, the established law, rights and 
usages should be maintained 
(ill) That the judicature should be systematic 
and independent. 

Civ) That the land Revenue should ho fixed and 
all rights connected with the land bo 
carefully defined. i 
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\a‘iTe Sti^e- repre eot c-ery of 

C«sc oslon poluical devLlopment nz TrilnJ, 
Fccaal and constitutional, but in mo^^t ri e tVere 
' to be an increa mu tenl'^ncv to foiloTr 
t ^ BntLb mode of admin^tratK>n m Finance, 
Edncation, and even m lav Great importance 
L attached to tbe edncati >0 and tramn" of th“ 
rulers of the Native States e g at Inaore, 
and Ajmere Colleges Lo-d Cn-zon 
ted an Impe-ial Cacet Corp , ttbion 13 mainiy 
^cnJlted f»om, Chiefs’ College 

The ezi-tenc'' of the e native «*ates u o-e- 
Hifimanv wavs and as Lo-d Cnrzon "aid id 
« peeeh at the state banquet at Jaipur la 
•■iaia the levelling tendcncie of the age and 
t-e ise-i able monoton" of Government conduct 
tdon scientific Une , they keep ahv“ the tradi- 
t and cu toni=, tbev =a tarn the vinucy and 
‘i-e from eitircMon the picture quenes. of 
‘’■'•i^'ct and noble races They have an icd n 
* I-* qnili T, endeanog them to the people., that 
tru-=* from being boro of the people 
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CHAPTER X. 

LAND REVENUE 

In India the whole outlook i<5 agricnltnril 
From tins every class is provided for, it is to 
tins that the Govtinment looks for its leveniie, 
the landlord foi his rent, the gram merchant for 
bis profits and thelabouier and artizan for their 
wages 

The Land Revenue is a form of Public in- 
come derived from immemorial custom 
Bitiotj primary form the Land Revenue 

was that portion of the cultivatoi’s gram heap 
winch the state annexed for public use and this was 
practically the only method in force thiougliout 
India until the lOtli Centuary Under the Jfughul 
Empire, especially under Akbar, it undeiwent 
a series of reforms Cash payments were 
subsituted for payment in kind and were if possi- 
ble fixed for a number of years A more or less 
uniform system of accounts V as kept With the 
break-up of the Moghul Empire the piacticc of 
leasing the revenue of large tracts of the country 
became common As the Provinces came under 
Biitish Rule tlje assessments were giadually 
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reduced to order, the systems «c]ectcd Ijcinj 
nt fn t ^(1 )ptcd accoidiii^ to the Tire in" ciicura- 
stftticts of tliL diffiitnt ti lets nnd becoming inoio 
aiui in re ci} btilli/id as time went on However 
till. G )VLriunv.nt \-> a rule avoided tht enforce- 
ment of nn ntci ‘i'lrv uiiformity so tlint thero 
nrc/ consi i raltlo (hflbrencts both in the ptinciple 
and tbo method of asacs^sment m diflcrctit provin- 
ces 

It la usual, however, to difTerontiato tlio 
Land Rovenuo into ‘Zammdaci arfd Ryotwan 
Iho a«sc«snicnt is known a« zamindati, where tho 
rcvtiiuo la iinpiacd on an individual or com 
muniti owning an estate, and occnpving a position 
sniiilar to that of a land lord It is I nown as 
Ryotwaii where the rcienne is in po^od on nidi 
vidimls mIio arc the actual occupants of holdings 
The former of tJic‘-e prevails, in Northern and 
Central ludin and the latter in Hoinbay, Sladias 
Assam, and Burma About 53 per cent of tho 
Land Revtiiui a'-'t ament of British India is 
zarmndaii and -17 per cent Ryotwan 

B( fore tlie aclinl settlement is made it is 
Tht Cidutrsi nccc^sarv to «;tart with (1) a com- 
pletc siirvev of the land to ect 
au exact account of the cultivable land and 
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The following are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the Permanent settlement 

(1) The Land Revenae is not liable to fluctu- 
ations (IZ) It avoids the expense and 
AdTaBtiges hairasment to tcuaiits, ivhich attend 
every periodical rentiva] of fcettleinent (3) TJie 
zamindais have brought large tracts of land under 
cultivation (4) Should the zamindar do his duty he 
IS a medium through whom agricultural improve- 
ment can bo made (5) A rich middle class has 
been formed 

(i) It means an enormous loss to the state 
of at least 4^ crores inun illy, (ii) 
DiidsTantijef ^ result of this tlif* rc^t of 

British India pays beaviet taze-j (ni) The unpro- 
ductive u«e of rent by the zamindar-j The hope 
that the zamindars will improve their land and 
methods of agriculture has lieen falsified, the 
zamindars as a class spend tbeir wealth in luxury 
and many are absentees 

(1) The cxppD«eand harra^ment of a'^c'S- 
DliidTSBtages Client Tvorl which has to be renewed 
of Temporary every 20 or 30 years (2) The neg- 
Setiiement lect of cultivatioo on the approach 
of the* yevision of the settlement, in order to 
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remove the f m thcr as'^e ‘^ment, (3) The people are 
nut tin piopnutora of the land ‘hey cultivate, (iv) 
Investment of capital in improvement i» dis- 
couraged 

But settlement IS becoming more and more 
efTicient ‘^o tliat there is not •'o much nnnovance as 
forincily The State guarantees fiuits of private 
improvement toiudividiuU 

Tlic amount of gross rertnne raised on the 
Band iias c«tim it«.d in 19-0 21 at £J3,79r,800out 
of a total from all «ourciS in tiio siitne rcai of 
HJj oOO Tins compares leij favourably 
tntli till. jCJh^UUtO* of I lud tevLOue rec ircUd 
as liaMug i)t.i.n tai' d nnnnaliy from a smaller 
Empiic 1)V AiiriTigzcb 

Till. ind».l)tvdni.s$ of the Indian faimer lil e 
tho t ol hisbrothcis lI twhtie, is 
Attl<sU«t»i la roughly jjpeakingdne t j pu'sbui e of 
Ml tea( 2 Us pupiilallou on tlu sod, luhtiitarice 
liTVaund iiitcQbivu eultn ition etc 
The Indian money lender in tui ning tho roi«t.ric3 
of the poor to his own advantigt h lunlar to 
tho ( jii nthir countriea Tut In inn iikuil} 
kiidti liny be regarded fiom two p iiiils of new 
(i) As a capitalist without whuae aid agiiculturo 
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could rot bo earned on, (2) As a nsoror making 
profits from the misenes of the poor In reality 
be combines both As society is at present orr’a- 
ni/ed he fills an absolute gap and 13 a rural neces- 
sity He exacts a reward far in excess of his 
seince*’ TJnfortunately in India the indebted- 
ness of the peasant is rery common and gicat 
In sotm, districts more than half the ryots* have 
to borrow even their seed grain, and often three 
Quarters aro in debt Tt is said that tlio modern 
^dian peasant is more dceplv in debt than his 
fctrefatliers, but it is difBcuIt to prove Honeier 
several causes have contributed to tins Cost of 
liviJngbis iticrcaocd Hit great increase in the 
price of the agncuUuial pr duee and conse- 
quently in tlie valut of tiic land have greatly in- 
creased the borremmg power of the cultivator 
And a$ he is ignorant he tends to borrow not 
according to Ins capacity The rate of interest 
charged 13 also excessively higdi But easy credit 
gives to reckless fKirrowing and thus plunges the 
peaeant still further into debt unless accompa- 
nied with proper eafegnards 

The following two are the suitable remedies 
for ameliuiatmg tho condition of the poor, igno- 
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ritit nnd yet recl.Io -jlj borroT'ing peasantry of 
India 

(j) Tlie first Qonsj‘=N in reducing the pease nt's 
capacity to borrow and depends chiefly 
upon Ins being able to pledge his land 
as socantT for debt The power to 
mortgaffe hi* land winch has been con- 
ferred upon Lira combineil witli the 
increased ralne of land has caused a 
great increase in indebtedness “where 
a pca«antrT has Itarncd the full le sons of 
thought and prudcoco. the full u«e of 
credit and capital applied productively, 
where the continions of the society and 
the demands of the state are such os 
not to compel re ore to the mnnev lender, 
tlio power of mortgage to the full can 
hnrdly be an cn «»r In other conditions 
It 13 poesibk that such power mni Itad to 
inert ased iiidcbttdneSs and to a di grada- 
tion nf the nirncnUiire and hia art ” These 
mod bung inculcated in our peasantry 
As to credit, the pta^ant must have it , 
and as the experience of Trance proves 
if he can not gtt it viitip he will have it 
dear 
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(«)^ 

Coope/i 


^ A compI*^te solation of the problem of 
xioa agricuUuial indebtedness appears to 
lie 10 eome system which will provide the 
peasant ■with facilities for borrowing at 
a low rate of interest , and at the same 
tune device safeguards against his in-born 
tendency to boirow imprudently Tiieso 
conditions are satisfied by the Co-operato 
Credit associations at first started in 
GeimaDj. These depend upon the 
thiift, piudencc and self-restraint of the 
people themselres fn IDO-i Government 
allowed their organuatiou and registra- 
tion by passing an Act and appointing 
oQiceis for that putposo 


A bank is started by some selected persons 
Bethod el in a locality, DO body taking Up inoie 
Workias than a fixed ni»nl«,r of shares ,The 
bank lends money m its locality The managers 
of the bank work gratituously and the dividends 
rarely exceed the market late of interest Loans 
are given to members for the purchase of plough, 
cattle and other needs 


This IS very advantageous in as much as 
all are known to each othu and can exercise 
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restraint npon others; thej also have an educative 
influence in matters of thrift, association and 
self-btlp. 

They arc divided into Central Soci- 

tics, vhich raise loans and deposit on behalf of 
the ropre'entatives of othei smaller socities, as 
they can better command the cou0dence of the 
pulilic. 

(2) Hural socities in which at least Jths of 
the incmhcrs must he agncultuiists. 

(3) Urinn socities in which at least fths of 
the meiubcrs roust bo nou*Bgnculturists. 

The rural socities work with an unlimited 
hahiUty ulnle tho urban ones hate a Uimtud 
liability. They enjoy tho following pririleges. 

(1) Nest to land lonenuc a society’s claim is 
considered pi lor to that of other creditors. 

(2) Free audit of tho accounts is allowed. 

(3) They enjoy ctemption from income tax 
on profits or dividends, from stamp duty 
of documents and from registiation fees 
etc. 
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Tiic'ie societies ire a Jinglit foitnrc m 
India’s agnciilttinl iraproremcnt Tfiey hare 
certain defect*? hut they ire not irremediable 
Education and felloir filing' irdl Improve matters 
At present tlie societies Dumber 32, 439, with 
1, 235, 831 prirnarj socities, with a worLm^ 
capital of Es 1 7,55,32,000 


CHAPTER XI. 

^ reienMW 

(2) Opium in British teiritory is giown by 
licenced ryots, cultivation being 
Opium BevcDiic permitted lo Bengal and TT P 
Opium grown in ftative Statts is called, 
the MaUa Opium and enteis British 
territory upon paj meat of Es 600/ per 
chest for export and Bs 700 for borne 
consumption Moat of the export as to 
China By agreCim nt with that govern 
meat the export of opium to that country 
will cease within a tew years In the year 
ending 1920 21, estimated revenue was 
£ 2,942,000 
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(3) A silt cliitv nf Rt 1-4 his been levied 
upmall “Jiilt imported oi produced in 
lulu Foi 1919 20 the revenue from 
=ilt aiu< anted to £ 3,914,300 

(4) Tlu customs duties are levied only for 
rovenuo putposts On the lon^j list 
scheduleMl foi that purpo'ic the genenl 
rate V ka midt 7^ p c in the year 
191<j 17, inaltad of 0 p c Cotton goods 
in general were left at p c ns usual , 
a (lute of 1 p c on non and steel Bail- 
vav matcruls, machinery, gold bullion 
and coin aiiiiiiaU, hoiks and ships aie 
till )\Ytd fttt There is nl«o an evportmg 
date font, pti niiuud ovci ncc Tho 
reeeiiUL from tluj> souict m 1920-21 teas 
£ 17,000,700 

(u) Eici e revenue. IS denvenl fioin licensed 
ditilleie fees and duties foi the sale 
of intoxicating drugs and liquors Tho 
rtxtnui, under this head in 1920 21 
ntuminted to £ Iu,a40,Gu0 

(C) Rexenue la derntd from tno kinds of 

StlDpI blaiU] 3 
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(i) Judicial and ourt fee stamps , 

('ll) On transfer of property contracts 
and cninmcrcial tiaii«actioii8, tHe 
revenue amounted to £ 7,o07,oC0 

(7) Since 1917 all income*', osctptmg those 

o! less than Its 1000 a year, are 
laeome Ti* charged at the following lates 

Fiom 500 to 9990 six pies per rupee 
„ I0000to24 999 Dine „ „ 

„ 25,000 upward one anna „ 

Income fiotn land and agncnltuio are also 
exempt Ileven it fioin tl is hucc im iii tid to 
£ U,'l'i0>tQQ Over and above tliH tlioie IS also 
a sill plus income tax 

(8) Kogistration department yioklg neaily 
30 lacs 

(9) Torests vield a revenue of over a crore 

(10) Provincial Rates — They are levied for 
roads, schools, and dispcnsaiics od 1>. 
In 1906 the cess for protective canals, 
railways, tho district post, and the salai its 
of village officials being abolished Tho 
rates are one anna m the rupee of the 
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rent on the catimaUd value of land 
It amounted to 7o lacS 

(11) Rc^cnuc from other beads ainounted to 
£ u.lG9,800 

(12) Be«i(ka tlie«o Po^ts and telcs^raplis, 
Hallway, irripation works, public and 
mihtarN works. Mint and Receipts liy 
Civil Department yield a large revenue 
(vidt ingo74) 

(13) On 31et March l’)20, the 'National debt 
ofindit was oCC ciorcs Tins figure 
rcpri«cnts nearly 1{« 21' per head of 
liuiia’s population AVtro it not for 
India’s contribution of loO crores to tlio 
espen cs. of the Great M’ar the National 
Dubt must liaie remained 129 9 crorcs 
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Thf» details of the Budget ere set out in tbe 
folloiving table*— 


— 

AceouTita 

iciis-ioia 

j Kerisefi 
r etimates 
1919-20 

Budget 

BatiniaCe 

1920-21. 

Bsvsvdb 

Principal I!ea<la ol Jlevc- 

£. 

£. 

£ 

Land Rcreiiue 

Opium 

6iii 

Siimpa 1 

Excuse . . 

Cuvtnnia 

Income Ta* 

Other Heads 

SJ,099 W4 

3 J89 III 

4 277 '<89 1 
6 018 970 1 

IJ 557 618 
i 12 120 (41 
7,768 462 
i.dic.m 

22 067.400 
2 O'-O 80<) 
<5.800 700 
7.2J3.100 
12.718 900 
14 919 60(1 
' 16 COS 700 

5 005 700 

23 711.200 

8 042 000 
4.488 m 
7,607,600 
IS 40C0Q 
17 009,700 
11,350 400 

5 160,800 

Total PriDoipal Heads 

70 428.914 

84 322 BOO 

83,009,000 

lotPrests 

Pi:)<it8 and Telegraph 

Mint ... 

3 829.422 

6 J42 m 
1.826814 

4 255.100 
S.OOO 800 
1,669.700 

3.715 COO 
0,184 200 
079,500 

Receipts by Civil Deptts 
MisceDoueoiis 

H iilw-iys, Net Receipts 

2,094 802 

0 728 458 
.^4.963 239 

2 157 400 

1 86i EUU 
21,607,300 

2 086 200 
0,270 800 
21,774,700 

IrrigatioQ 

6,346 607 

6,843,600 

5,945 200 

Ollier Public IVorV* 
iliiiiary Itecmpti 

347 649 
2,349.972 

363 500 
1,771 m 

371 300 
1,519 560 

Total Reveaue 
Deficit 

12i 237,744 

3 620 409 

129,650 COO 
14.308,100 

134 232 COO 

Toll! 

1J7.078 153 

144,218,700 

134 232 COO 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Direct beniixuils on the 
UeTcnues ... 

Interest .. 

i’osts And . 

Hint 

11.787 122 

8 127,090 
3,074,954 
305.810 

12,082.900 
8,934,200 
4.725.300 
356 200 

13,410.100 
8.192.500 
6,073. '■00 
254.800 

EaUriei and eipenses of 
CiTil Deptrtmente 

MucoUaneouS Civil 
t-hirccs 

Famine Kelie! and Itsu 

lUilrrars Intereit & Mis 
eelKtieoos cbarRus 

Irnntion 

Oiher Ihibhc Works 1 

Militarj bervieet 

Total Imperial and Pro 
rioeial expenditure 

23.6SS,2IS 

6.292 776 

1.000 000 1 

I1.T94.142 ! 
3.'I4G 829 

5 051 871 
4ii.S3u,2lO 

25,818.300 

6,564.900 

1,229 700 

14.590 200 
4.221 200 

C 857 300 
5S.7fcS.300 

28.250,200 

6,634,700 

1,000,000 

15.2S4.‘200 

4,381,400 

1 9,074,100 
41,510,500 

125.999.022 

144,168.500 

136 075 000 

<liU— PfOTineial Surplus 
es, that IS, portion of 
allotments to Provincnl 
Oiivernments not spent 
by them in the year 

1.143.955 

834,000 


XVJuft— T'roTincial DeS 
cits that IS, porlioQ uf 
Prorlueial expenditure 
de'riTsJ from Prorin 
eial Ualinees 

CI.S24 

783,800 

3 827.000 

Total expendunre ebarf 
cd loUeTcnne 

127.078.153 

144 218,700 

132 248 000 
2,004 000 

Total 

12T.073 153 

114.21S.700 

134 252 600 
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Heic Tvc ro'\y panse for a -wliilc to «(tn(;iy for 
DJreetionsoJ oui '?clvcs tilio Yaiious items 111 tlio 
Rciorm budget and sco for om-so]^es its 

net results ot^ the system of British aclinmistri- 
tiou in India It is to be noted that the aclrainis- 
ttntion in Iiidn 13 too costly, but imieh cm bo 
achieved b) substituting Indian agency ui phico 
of the Biitiah one rrogrc«3 and Reform un- 
doubtedly mean groatei expenditure and India, 
poor as she is, must pa) the pi ice for the ad\an- 
tages, she derives from the westeru ni'^tbods of 
administration But the nnicliincrv of the Go? et n- 
raont 13 very costly in seveial paitsand a pjun- 
jug knife to cut It down is absoluttly essential 

Even when this betoroes an ncconipJisJied 
fact, moiioj will still bo requimi to pioinoto 
social and economic reforms T)ic question of 
mass education atone will rtquiri. ci ores of lupces 
anuviallj "With a lof nnud an 1 popular govein- 
ment expenditure will never decline , it will on 
the other hand increase Iliwerci, tins new 
itivestment will return to the people a bmidred 
fold in increased prosperity ami impioved well- 
being 
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Tlii-j w^ill pcrhap* 5 , ncco'ssit'ito additional 
taxation if t! o natural j»rowtli of revenue combined 
vrith ocouomj doe-> not jield enough funds 

Tiie chief ‘sources of revenue then imII have 
to ho cu'toms, import and export dutie®, heavier 
tav s upon larger income'^ and inherit met tax 
Ilnr over the pQXitri of tucrea«td taxation and 
expenditure need ho brought under p ip ilap 
control Ihcrt ma>'t bo furtber deeentraliration 
of fii aiicca and tlio resources of local liodu < ‘>linll 
Itave to 1)0 Biipplcmentcd bj grant* in aid or bv 
large assignments so that more ni iv be spent on 
til promitinu of Famtation, village public asorhs, 
medical rtlitf and education 


CHAPTER XII 

fAMIStS IM INDIA 

India IS inainlf an apncultuni ponntrv the 

vast iiiaioi itv cearb tw > f J ir Is 
nittorr o> Famint* r , , , , , 

oi wJ 0*0 ini alutants dt-pi nd 

directly or indirtctly on n<'i icultnri, which 
d pi nds on rainfall, and when tain fall the 
whole countrv is calamitously effieti-d The 
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Rusponsion oE rain'i m<nns tlio-«n<^pen';ion ofUbor, 
and tho fldspOfisi )n of laltor m(«n‘! a up of 

t)jc 80131 re'i of fiiibustonco, anti tins is followed bj 
disticss and dL'^titutim Tlic fjiL'vti.r part o£ 
In Ha IS lubk to famjnea blit tbo conntiy is so 
big lliat tlic fvnuno la noaer ubirpiitons 

I/ittlo 2 s kHOwn regarding tlio fiminos, 
■winch dt vasted Imlia Iwfoio iho cstaldLshmcnt 
of tlio ButisU Rule in Indu Tins plii^tiomonon 
may bo p'^itly ftplaintd by tbo fact tlint m tlio 
nuciont and tnadica^al porioditiicro was romparn* 
tivcly Yoiy littly picssuio on tbo soil, eowio of tlio 
UwU 'voio Well wgb viigin, tbc country abounded 
m foicst, and added totboso there wo? practicaf/y 
little trade witb f »roign countries in agricultural 
products of tlio country, then again tiio lands 
coloni/pd m tbo oai best pornxlB, owing to constant 
faiciga invasions, wtro giv<*n up in, tlie inaditaval 
times, and tins paitJy cxplftine tbo fact that tlio 
aoil of the I’linj lb and Oujiat is comparatively 
richer even to<lay 

Ilowovor tbo first greivt famine took place 
in 1769, 70 After tbit tnanv failmos of ram 
occurred but there was no aystcnmtizul action by 
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t}jc "orcrrjfnent for their relief. TJje fir't 
ntteinpt w\<5 inailc in 1S6I, hui ^licn the greit 
0rn’5<= i fiminc occiirrofl in I.'IS**, foundatJons wore 
laid of tlic liuni'ine policy, rlncii lias eier since 
guided the gniernuient in detiUng with famints. 

After the great famine tif 187G, and, 78 a 
commission nndor Su R Stracii'’j was appointed 
hy Lord Ripon to enquite into the whole question. 
Tlicir ctiquiric'* reduced the administration of 
famine relief into a system They laid down 
general principles for the treatment of famines 
and suggested mc.a«urcs of a picrentive character. 

When the coititni«sion of 18?0 sat, a Pro. 
tisininl famine code was framtil and the modern 
policy of famine admioi^tration was determined. 

In ISOP another serious famine occurred 
and a commi'sion under the presidi-ncy of Sir 
Autoncy MacDonmOl iv.n.ippmtrd to ry-oTamino 
the whole question of nicasines for the relief and 
preicntitjiJ of famines. 

The result of the labors of tlir«e tlireo 
Comini««lons ha-* been tbe pn paration of elaborate 
codes of instructions for ercry province laying 
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down tlio pi inciple‘5 to l>o followed Large tract'! 
of coiintir iiaVe been brought under cnltintion 
HiQ isol-ittd and out of the way parts of the 
country liave been connected with each otlier 
by railways and hence the distiicts in wIik h 
there IS a dtaitli of food supply, can obtain it 
from other places wheie it is abundant Irriga- 
tion works have been extended on a liberal scale 
to devclope the food supply, and their constrii- 
tion IS encouraged by the government The 
ofTicors of the government as well as private 
gontlomen have done excellent work in roliering 
the distress of suffering humamtv Since 1890 
ludu h IS suffered fiom lepeattd f uliiies of rains 
hut tho d!3tri?s has neithei been unntisal not 
much 

It was not until 1874 when Lord North- 

biook was Vicerov tliat it was 

Famine Insurance i i * , 

recognueu tiatfeiiiee lamines 
could not be lookid upon as abnoiinal calamities 
it was essential that provisions against the grave 
financial obligation should lie made as one of the 
ordinary charges of the state The practical 
result of such a plan would be to restore in times 
of prosperity resources by means of which it 
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Trr)«\(\ 1)0 possible to meet the mcvitablc require* 
merits o[ tlie futnre. 

Tlio original schotiie was modified and it 
uas decided that a sum set aside ns an insurance 
ng unit famine might 1)0 spent on Rnilwavs and 
cinils m districts liable to tertous diaught The 
policy lias been much miMinderstood and mis- 
represented. Thu critics ha\o supposed that a 
Buparato fund was created for tbii purpose but 
tills U an unreasonable and unpractical idea. 
* The faimuo uisuraoco fund * of which people 
liaio often talked uorcr existed. 

When there Is distress caused hy famino 
tlio Govcriimerit exempts tho laudlmldors from 
pacing the reicmio and helps tho tenants with 
“ Tnqavi” loans nml supplies them agricultural 
capital Cooperative socitics have alao helped a 
good dtal in saving Ibo situation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Local atid Muntctjvil Goicmment. 

AtBongthe pljenotnena, which India presents 
Viilae«s *04 citUa to tho stitdc^t of Eocial insti* 
Id sBcitot tadi* t\)t{ons notie hi ft TDorB interest* 
ing and important than ita village commmntws. 
The constitution and form of these have not 
been cvcinpt flora the general Hwsof progie a 
and decay, bnt the characteustjc features o! 
Indian viliago life have been handed dotvu tvith 
cStraoi din'll y pertinacity from a i3i*tnnt past. 
This has nit till the attention and impressed 
Itself on the tmagmatioo, of many obscivers 
of social stiuctnre Writing of the same, Su 
Chailes (aftcTtrat-ds Lord) Metcalf said — 

* Tliey SLCin to last where nothing else lasts 
Dyna’ity aftci dynasty tumbles down, revolution; 
succeeds revolution, Hindu, Pathan, Muglia’, 
Mnrathn, Sikh, English are all roasters in turn, 
but the village communities remain the ®ame In 
times of trouble they arm and fortify theraaelreg 
When a hostile aimy passes through the country 
the village comm nnili s collect their cattle with* 
in then wails, and let the tnetti) pass unpiovoked. 
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If pluwler and doTast'vtion bo directed against 
tliem, and tlio force cmplored be irrestibie, thej 
fl«.o to fnendlj villagoa at a distance , but when 
tho storm has passed* they rtturn and resume 
their occupations.” 

“A generation may pass away* but the sac* 
cccdicg generation will return.” 

“This union of Tillage communities, each one 
forming a separate little state in it®elf, ha®, I 
conctiTC, contributed nioro than any other cause 
to tho prcserration of tho people of India through 
all tho rcTolutiona and changes* which they 
suffered, and is in a high degree conduciTo to 
tlivir happiness and to the cnjojraoDt of a, great 
portion of freedom and independence.” 

Tho typical Indian Tillago has its central 
residential site, with an open space for n pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
fn'-(/riu hu the village lands consj'ting of a 
cuUivatcfi area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood cutting Tlie inhabitants of 
•such a Mlhgu pa » their life m the mid*t of thc^o 
sitnplo surrounding'., welded together in a littlu 
community with its own organ izaiiju and goTtrn- 
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ment, vrlucli dilTer in cliaracter in the rnnous 
t^pes of villages, its body of detailed customary 
lilies, and Its littlo staff of funtionaries, artisans 
and traders Mr B H Baden Poiveli dindes 
the Indian villages into two classes — -(i) The 
Ryotwari, whetc the leveniie is assessed on 
indinduai cultivators This is prevalent outside 
Noithern India, (2) The joint or Landlord, 
village system, common to the Punjah, United 
Piovmccs and Noith Western Frontier Provinces 
■wliero the rovomie la assessed on tlio village 
ns a whole Tlio village government waa originally 
by the paiicliai/ it or gioup of heads of auperior 
families 

The Tillage organization has nlwavs in* 
corporattd its customary staff of functionaries, 
artizans, and tradeis, all of whom exercise their 
vocations as a matter of caste and heredity, and 
were oiiginaily rennmerattd by lands or fixed 
fees for their services to the community and 
members A more important village functionary 
13 tho p itiroM, who keeps the village accounts, 
showing the owuetabip of holdings and the pay» 
inents due to government oi to a landloid, mam* 
tain3 tho village map, and is geneially the sciiho 
of tho community Lastl} comes the Chowkidar 
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Tlie Indjan Tillaj^e plavs a larpo part in tlie 
revenue ndminitiatirm, and ita ofTiecrs aie mo tlj 
rtmuncrated by filed salaries IIil p< -*111)0 of 
tlie villige lici (linen is most important in iladras 
Bombay and Bunn i In Madras, btsidts being 
responsible for the colltcti m of revenue and its 
remittance to the taluk treasury he can as a 
village magistrate try petty cases, and must, 
maintain law and order in bis villagt, applving 
for assistance to bighcr authorities if nccc^sa^y 
and reporting the occurrence of cnmi s and tbo 
niovtmcat of criniinaJ ganc®, while as village 
^lunsifl ho acts as a petty civil court In 
Bombay the police and rcv(.oue i itfh art difftrcnfi 
ptr ons, but often the same individual li *UU tlio 
tv. ofuld position The police /iiiifl snpcrvisis tho 

Tillage police and keeps the magiatrato informed 
of all matters connected with critm. and police, 
and with tho health and general c n litinn of the 
village The revenue pitel is concirncd nith 
rtitnuc affairs The Icmbtriirf of Northern 
India, thoiiph exclu'ivtly revenue Ificiil-^, are 
bmncl to give informatiiu of the occurrence of 
crimes 

Mhik the Hindus had thus for many ages 
a «T*tem c f Tillage «clf governnaut, r cither they 
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nortbcir Moljainraedan ooiujqepora sucoeeded la 
ovoTving a local adramiatcation* llagasthea«e 
gives tlic follo^Ting desetiptioii of a large Hindu 
town in the third cental/ before Chmt •— 

‘ Those who have charge of the city are 
divided into six b )die6 of five each The raem 
hers of the first look after everything relating to 
Indufetrnl aits Tho^e of the second attend to 
the entortainmcnt of foreigners The third 
consists of those who enquire mto births and 
deaths to 1 eep regular watch The fourth class 
superintend trade and conunerce , its raembera 
have charge of weights and measures and see that 
tho products are sold by j ubUc auction The 
fifth class supervises ounufacturecl aiticles^ 
which they sell by public notice The sixth 
consists of those who collect the tenths of the 
prices of articles sold ’» 

These persons were servants of the king 
and Mano nrges upon the appointment of Snper- 
inteiidenta to supervise tho work of all these five 
bodies 

In tb& SloghuJ Empire each considerable 
»ohamme<]an town Was gOTemed bv an officer, 
rej-ioiJ styled the loiudl, who was the 
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late currency, etcise daties and price® The 
licliwcrt, not to be allowed to take more than 
they rtquueci for their consumption He was 
to regulate weights and measures He was to 
tal Lovei charge ofpiopeity of the deceased dying 
without boira He was to keep separate wells for 
men and women 'W’oroen were not to ndo on 
hoisohack No ox or buffalo or horse or camel 
was to he slaughtoied and slaves could not he 
sold No woman was to be allowded to bum 
herself on tire funeral pyre of her husband against 
her uichn&tions, nor a criminal desen ing of death 
was to be impaled, noi any one under the age 
of twelve to bo circumscribed He was also to 
prevent the pest of dishonest ptrs ins, with 
caution, and not to molest god fearing men 
Besides othei things be was al&o to locate a 
cemetiy out side of and to the west of the city 


The Mualdpatlties ol British India 

The system of miimeipal administration in 
India is exotic and comparatively of lecont intio- 
duction The presidency towns bad some fo’^m 
of municipal adminzstratioa first under Royal 
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Cliarlers and latfer undei a statute in 1723 An 
act passed for the purpose in 1842 for Bengal 
remained in operative and was followed by an Act 
foi the whole of Bengal Uiidcl t is act and 
sub equent provincial acts a Urge miraber of 
municipalities were formed m all provinces The 
Acts provided for the app untiueut of commission* 
era and authorized them to lew certain taxes, but 
most of the coinmis&iouers were nominated and 
thus from the point of view oi self government 
they pioved a failuie In 1S70 Lord Mayo's 
government, ni then Ke^olution of that year 
intioducing tlie ay stem of piovincial TiuaDce, 
referred to the nect« ity of taking further steps 
to bring local inCeie->t and supervision to bear on 
the management of funds devoted to education, 
smjtati ni, medicine charity and local public 
works The lets paosed by tbe various provinces 
diuiiig tbe years l87l and 1874 extended the 
e’ective principle, but excepting m 0 P it no 
where woiked well In 3881-1882 Lord Ripons 
government issued orders, which bad the effect 
of gieatly extending the priuciple of self govern- 
ment Consequently the various Act parsed in 
lSS3 1884 greatly alteiedtliecoastitution powers 
and functions of municipal bodies, a wide exten- 
tion being given to elective system, by which 
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independence and respou&ibiJitf were conferred 
on the committees of many towns by permitting 
'them to elect a private citwen as chairman. 
Arrangements were also made to increase munici- 
pal resources and financial responsibility by 
tiansferring some local itepis capable of develop- 
ment to these botlies Besides the^e, in some 
provinces, there arc "notified areas,” which are 
governed in accoidauce to «ome portions of 
Municipal Act by nominated committees These 
may he regarded as embryo mumcipahties 

The establishment of Boards for dealing 
Leeii Botrdt with local affairs in rural areas is a 
recent development Until 1858 no such boards 
existed, though some voluntary subscriptions were 
raised for the purpose of jinproviog the rural 
aicas. In the years 18G5 and 1869 Madras and 
Bombay passed laws to nwo cess on land for the 
purpose , The year 1871 witnessed a wide 
development of legislation for local administrative 
purposes, partly the result of Lotd Mayo’s 
Dccentralwation scheme Various Acts were 
passed in the different provinces providing for 
the levy of rates and the constitution of loC!|l 
boards, in somo rases with an elected element, to 
admiuister the funds The whole policy was 
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reorgani ed in accordance 'witli the policr of T ot d 
Ripon’s government Under theorders of 1881-2 
the existing local committees were to be replaced 
by a system of boaida extending all over the 
country Tlie lowest administrative unit was to 
be small enough to secnre local knowledge and 
interest on the part of each member of the board, 
and the various minor bodies were to be under 
the control of a genet al District board and to send 
delegates to a Distuct council for the settlement 
{f measures common to all The non-official 
element was to preponderate and the elective 
principle was recognized, as in the case of 
municipalities, while the resources and financial 
responsibility were to be increased by transferring 
the Items of provincial revenue and expenditure. 
The conditions being notuniform, a large discretion 
wag allowed to local governments 

In 1900 1 there were 742 District rounici- 
number oi palities in Briti‘=h India excluding 
Dhtrict manici upper Burma, British Bluchi tan, 
paiiUet Ajmere, and they contained 

14 million inhabitants The average population 
of a municipal town was Ic’S than 19,000 Only 
19 towns have more than 100,000 inhabitants, 
and some of these are in U P The total number 
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of mnnicipilitics lia\c notsliown anv xuarkcd in- 
creiso in tl c last twenty yeats. 

Tlx? miimcjpal gnvernmtnt is tested in a 
municipal body composed of municipal 

Constitution commi>»w?nors or as they nio 

called in Afndrasaml Bomlnv, municipal counci* 
Hots Tlte body has tilt custotly of funds and 

piopi^it} ibe property consists of public bull* 

dings, stieet-> toners diains, tan! s welH, other 
eoni cos of water supply, markets, and shngliter 
lioii'tes In aluiosc all tbe miimeipttbtiis some of 
till. coinn)i«')iunci8 aro elected and tlie test nnmu 
mttd Till proportj m rains fi/»n proMueo to 
province Tlte repuscntation in large muiiici. 
pabtjcsisby wnrdsoi classes or community oi li t!i 
VoCeismuat be niulo rtsidtois m*t bulow sptcihtd 
age and pi tputy or status quilific itioii arc gene- 
ralh laid (loan Tlit iinximmn ptriod of < fiice 
IS three rcais in ill cases llic clmirnnn and 
VICO chaii mail aie geiicially clio'^tn from aiuung the 
members 

The principal servant of the municipality 
IS a paid s>ecrttary, whose fuiittions coittbpond 
to those of n town clerk in Knghiid 


It was the policy of Lord Bipon’s govern* 
Government ment to snlMitntc (‘uU'ikIc control 
Control Iqp insidt. interftrt.net, in munici* 
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paNffnir Tins control is in n neral exercised 
throiif^h tlic collector of tlie Di tiict ond the 
coninn «ioner of the Division T1 ev tnav proMde 
for tlie perfoinnnce of aii\ chiti, T\]ich the 
ommis lonen neglect, and iiiavsnspend them in 
ca L of mcompetencej default, < i abust. of p nvers 
Special contiol is exerci'^ed over finance and 
appointments No 1 lans can be raided wuhont 
Gneriiment sanction, and generally speaking 
municipal budgets, and altei ui ns in taxation, 
reqme the sanction of the local government 
According to the lecoromtiid itions of tl e Decen* 
tiehzsti )n commission they bare hetn given some 
more poneis 

Octroi duties are bv far the chief sources 
‘ tt»icipnBeT.»« of levenne T1 ey have many 
disadvantages but they are taken to limit the tax 
to articles actually consumed in a town and to 
pievent it fioni becoming a transit duty Articles 
of fo k 1 aie tile most important class of goods sub* 
]ect to octioi duties 

lu towns where the svstem of octroi is not 
laciJtnceof prevalent a tax on houses and 

Ttxition land 13 levied Al o taxes on 

professions and trades, and on animals and 
vehicles, are levied , besides a watei tax in some 
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municip'xlitie’? T«>lls on rpads and forne*! and 
liglitinj^and conscrNancrcontiibiitt to tlicrectipta 
in nin-it province^ Leaving out tlie presidency 
towns a\ciagti incxleuce of tiniiiicipal taxation 
111 Biitisli India i\as Re 2 23 per head of inunicipal 
populirion Otliei sources of revenue ore mnnici* 
pal lauds and liuildiugs, education and medical 
fees, receipts from maikcts and slaughter housee. 

Municipal functions are c3a«5ified under the 

convenience and instruction. 
Within these heads the duties are many and 
varied 'ihe pnncfpal noiitial functions of munici* 
juhtics now arc the construction, upkeep, and 
lighting of "trects and roads, and the provision 
and tnainten-ince of pubheand niunicipal buildings; 
the preservation of the puhhc health, principally 
with refei ence to the provision of medical relief, 
vacciiiati m, sanitation, diAinage and water supply, 
and measures against epidemics , and education, 
particuUry primary eduoation. Xioatis are gene* 
rally rai‘-ed for big works 

The corpoi ations of Presidency townsoccupy t 
Tbe ptetidsser ^ Special position and are consti- 
*8WBi tuted under special Acts The 

executive power is vested ci liei in the chairman 
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as in case of Calcutta and Madras (Act 1899) or 
in the Corporation ns in Komljay Ho^ve^e^ tlio 
Corporations reserve tlie tiglit of fi'cing tlie rates 
of taxation and otiiergeneial functions, foi whicii 
almost all of tlitiu have committees appointed for 
diffeieiit pm poses. Tliey possess imicli wider 
powois than the inmiicipalities, and rcndei iinKiiio 
service to the densely populated towns. 

The functions n'siirned to these Boaids are 
DUirUt aad very siiiiilni to those assigned to 
l«eii Bo»fdi municipalities in Uihin areas. 
Tile system of rural local govcinniont in the 
various piovinces differ widely. In confirmity 
vrith original orders the Madras organization 
provides for fhoso giadcs of local ofSceis. 
Throughout that Province important villages and 
groups of villages are organised as “ Unions,” 
each conti oiled by a Pauebnyat. They levy a 
light tax on houses and spend it on sanitation. 
Then there are the Taluk BoaidSj to manage the 
local works in that section. And finally there 
IS the District Board with general coiiti oI over tlie 
•local ones. In other Provinces there aic no Taluk 
Boards, to manage the local works in that section. 
And finally there is the Distiict ‘Boaicl with 
general control over the local ones. In otlier 
Provinces* there there are no Taluk or Suh- 
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District Boards excepting iii C P. T\Iiile Burma 
and Biliic))3stan Jww m>tJiing of tljc sort 

Excepting in tlie N W E Province, there 
>’ “ conaldernlile ,,r„pon.on 
of tljt tJtcted ineinbcrs 
The various Acts liivt left It to the Local 

, Goiernmeiit to decide whether the 

CnairiiiBO 

Clian man of tbe Boat d shall !w e'tet» 
cd or ncuiinated Butin piaetiee excepting in 
Madus and 0 P the Collector la ehosen Except* 
JJig iladras, ivhere the Boards exernss 
inilepeudent authority, they are in other provinces 
T(.iy similar to agencies of the Dtatnct Board, 
with limited poweis and re«o«ncts 

The deceutiaiiz&tiou eoinmiasion noticing 
Sub-DlBtrict tlie failiue of tlie-^e Boanls excop- 
soira* (],i„ to Madiss and Asbatn put 

forward proposals to giant them iiuUpemlent 
resources, separate spheres of duty, and large 
responsibilities The country as a whole has 
always insisted upon a furibec develcpinent of 
this feature of adinimstiation Howtvei it means 
a consciouiDess of civic responsibilities and a 
greatei interest on the part of the population. 

The greater pait of the revenue of tlieso 
Revenue and Boards la denied from a cess, 
expenditure vrbicb. they arc empowered to levy 
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and which does not exceed one anna in the Rupee. 

It lb generally collected along with the Kevenue. 
Since 1905 the government has been giving a 
special contribution calculated at the rate of 
25 p c of that income, besides other giants by 
the local government. 

The total number of municipalities in India 
The Pr««nt wag 72o m 1921, and more than 

position l 7 nnllion people lived within the 

municipal limits Of the municipal commi sionera. 
54per cent were elected, l3pei cent were ex ofhoio 
and 33 pe; cent were nominated members The 
non officials taken as a whole stand in the ratio of 
5 to 1 

Tlie municipalities derive two-thirds of 
sou-ces oi their income from taxation, the 
Income principal Items being the house 

and land tax In 1921 it amounted to over 20 
pel cent of the total income Octroi produced 
17 per cent and the next was water rate, which 
yielded U per cent Other items of revenue 
were proceeds of monicipal lands and building-, 
which in 1917 yielded 17 percent of income 
The total income taken togethoi amountid to 
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over jC 6 miDion slcriiDg but the ‘\vDrngo'was only 
X5,000 This IS small 

TIio total CTpendituro ftJnoiintcrl to between 
£5 inilljon and £G million steilmg Of tbis 17 and 
per cent rtspcctiToly waa abown under tbc 
headings of conservancy and public works, water 
supply and drainage cost 1C per cent, wlnlo 
education and medical relief cost 7 per cent 
respectively 

In 1917 IS tbero were altogethoi 200 dis* 
tiictBoaids ffitb 639 sub district 
DUuittBearJs \jo ^(jg (539 ynjop committees 
The population under them was 2lS millions 
Of the members 50 per cent were elected, the 
rest were citlicr nominated or ei officio 

Their income amounted to jC 8 milhon The 
average incoaio of a District Board with its sub 
district Boards was £26,000 The pnncipal 
objects of expenditure were construction and 
inamtennnco of public works, winch amounted to 
£2 millions , education cost £2 miiitoDS and 
medical relief ainoimtcd to C i n million 

The mattci has long attracted considerablo 
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attention both in the Indian press 
The Ootlook Well as outsido Tor tlio pre- 

soivation of Indian National life village auto- 
nomy seems to bo ono indispcnsiblo clomont Tlio 
Govornmont lesobition clearly states that the ob- 
3cct of local self government is to train tbo Indian 
people in the management of their own affairs 
Tills clearly means that political education 
must take precedence over departmental efficiency 
It means that people must realize tboir civic 
responsibilities and avail thcmsolvos of rights 
offered and discliargc tbeir own duties Wo might 
remember that India is mainly a country of tho 
villages and it h there alone that national life can 
bo evolved Gi anted an ideal village most of 
tbo ordinary pin pricks of daily life will at onco 
disappear llie Government is ready and willing 
to help tho growth of tlicso institutions and it is 
up to us all that wo should avail ourselves of those. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

India s Trade 

India is chiefly an agricultural country, 
Its Characteris- for scventy-two per cent of its 
people arc directly dependent on 
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ngiiciiUure foi their means of hvchliood. Conse- 
quently the prospeiity of the country IS largely 
detci mined by the cliomctcr of tlje monsoon rains 
An area \\ hich grows larger overj j eai la pro- 
tected by irrigition, anil the extcntion of these 
woiks, with tile inci eased resisting power of the 
people and the growth of manHfactimngindnstjy, 
is expected to make the people immiim. fioin the 
shock of such famines as those of 1890 97 and 
1899-1900 Tint this faith is well founded is 
proTLil hy the remarkable strength with which 
fc)ic popillotion hare lately with-stood the acute 
failure of crops, almost throughout the land, in 
1918 19, coming as it did after the country liad 
laigcly been drained of supplies for the armies 
and the allied nations Hut many of the iiriga- 
tion works, sucli is tanks and woHs, depend, for 
their leplenishineiit Consequent)) lli*. trade of 
the year IS inainl\ dttei mined h\ tin r iin's, r, hidi 
decide the export tiade and t)ii conscq lent 
purchasing poT\t,r of the people Another featuio 
wliiclf arises from these conditions is t)iat the 
impc rts aie mainly of mmufactui od go ds and 
tlie exports of prodiieo The imports of manu- 
factuies ID pro nor days elncfi) eamc from tlie 
United Kingdom, whobe txpoiting puiver was 
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scriouSl) diminish(.<l by the diversion of tlio 
energies of the peoplo to the war, and has for tlit 
time been still fuithor impaired by the Industtial 
confusion in Great lintain following tiic war 

India’s trade until the 19th cfiittnry was 
conccined with ci niii ( ditits of 
TOiy high value The exports 
were spices, precious stones, muslins and hno 
textiles The imports xreic gold, silier copper 
and coin-waro The great expansion lias coino 
Binco 1857 After that date improvements have 
boeo rapid The const! uetion of rulwuts uis 
pushed on rapidly It »ads were consiiucted and 
irrigation canals commenced The accouu dati m 
and facilities in the polls wuo iinpio^ed Tho 
fiscal system was refuincd and simplified and 
^ annus otiici administrative impio^einents were 
taken in hand But the sea voyage kept frt ights 
high and often dc»lroje(J the cargo 'ihccpen- 
ing of the Suez canal in 18G0 icdnccd the \o\ igo 
from loo to 25 days Tho iron steam r also 
began to make progress at tins time This 
reduction in time of transit w ns of the fu st impor- 
tance to Indian trade It is due to cuntenipo 
rancous linking of the ports with the interior 
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and in every direction externally which accounts 
for the enormous expansion of commerce since 
1870 

But the fall in the price of silver intro- 
Exchange diMi- duccd new difficulties The 
cutties fluctuations in the price of Silver 

made the exchanges unstable and thus rendeicd 
trade speculative and embarrassed the govern 
meat TIih was remedied id 1893 wlion the 
mint was closed 

With the expansion of tiade its nature and 
progress and character have been entirely alter* 
ejjaoges grj Oct, feature has romiitted 
perrosnfot gold and silver still continue to flow 
into India This is due to tho habits of the 
people The preciona metals are hoarded and 
used f ir ornaments The standard of living is 
low and a large portion if payments for exports 
takes the foi m of bullion 

A large part of the export in pre war days 
went to the continent of Europe, and that market 
was closed by the war It has not yet been 
re opened in a practical sense, but on the other 
hand a large increase of trade, both export and 
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import, with the United States aro=e The store 
of the whole British Empire in Indian oTer seas 
trade last year fell to 51 per cent compared with 
54 per cent in 1919, and the share of the United 
kingdom rose to 37 7 per cent from 35 3 per cent 
Trade duiing 1919 was greatly affected by the 
famine following the failure of rains in 191S 

The total foreign trade of British India in 
Fisureafor the }eai 1921 attained the iin* 
1921 precedeuted figure of Rs 5o3 

crores against Rs 427 ciores in the pi seeding 
yearandofRs 476 erodes in 1913*14 Tlieimpoits 
were valued at Rs 208 crores, an increase of 
Rs S9 crorcs or 23 per cent ovei the figures of 
the previous year, while the exports including le- 
espoits were valued at Rs 327 crores and ex* 
ceeded tlie previous year’s by Rs 73 crores or 
29 pei cent 

The Import trade of India consists of the 
following — 

(l) Cotton manv/adtires — which were 
CoUoB m*nn Valued at Rs oOcrores in 1919-20, 
ticiases showing nn enormous shrinkage 

in the quantity of impoited twi^t and yarn, and 
a small diminution lo piece goods 
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(2 ) Suga? imports were riliied at Rs. 21,S-t 
lac«, showing an inci ease m value 

Sugar. 

(3 ) The total quantity imported araonnted 
to 427,000 tons, as against 181, JOO 

tronand Sturj . .o.o .n r 

tons in 1918-19 or an increase of 

135 per cent, but the value of impoi ts on account 
of a lower level of prices showed an increase of 
3l per cent and amounted to Rs 16,33 hlchs 
Of the total quantity purchased 269,300 tons 
came from the United Kingdom, and nearly half 
of ibis amount from the United States, and tho 
rest was m ide up from Germany, Belguiin, Japan 
and other coiiiitiios 

(4 ) The increasing quantities of copper, 
brass, bronze, aluminium, zinc, lead aie beginning 
to he imported 

(5) Railway plant anl Rnlhnq bUicf — T^ha 
total imports nmonnted to 9,015 kes In tins 
connection it may be pointed out that the share 
of America increased from 2 to 3 per cent in the 
year 1920-21 


(6 ) The imports of machinery of all kinds, 
including belting in the year 1920- 
2l amounted to Rs 9 ,jS lacs, 
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eliowing an incrca'>tbj 64 pCrcfnt over provioug 
fignie^ of Rs 3,72 lacs Tlic value of Jtite Mill 
llaoliiticry iiiiportod by Bengal alone ainounted 
to 1,18 lacs. 

(7 ) Tlio total quantity of mineral oil 

imported amounted to 144 millions 
Mineral 011a g^H^ns in tlu yeai 1020 21, elioii- 
ing an enormous locrtast in the figures for pre* 
vioua )cais and nas raluul at R^ 6,62 lacs as 
agiiust 1,0b Idcs 1(1 181849 

(8) In tl» ycat 1810.20, 2,3 H, 000 lbs of 
raw •<ilkw<n inipoited from Tliina , 
ivliilt Rs J,92 lakhs worth of rnanu- 

factured silk was imported 

(9 ) The total 131110 of the imports of 

hardnare was Rs 4,17 aklis in 
Hardware 1918-20, showing a growing de- 
mand for domtstic hardnaro 

Nearlj 0,92‘» cars were imported m the 
MotorCaraafld Jeai 1019 tO valued at K> 2,G3 
Motor Cyclea lakhs 

The nunilx i of Motor cycles imported wa^ 
2,332 and lahicd at 17 lakh«. 
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(10) TLen there are cheiujcals, drugs and 
inedicinea, liquors valued at 3,37 lakhs in l9lV‘20, 
proTisioDS valued at Rs. 2,01 lakhs, paper and 
pasteboard valued at Ks 2,34 lakhs, wood pulp, 
salt and others 

(II ) TJiese iDcIiide all stores purchased on 
GeTerDin»nt Government account bj all depart- 
ttorei menla, hut principally by army, 

iledical Seivice, Public "Works Department, and 
Government worked Railways In 1919-20 the 
stores vvete lalued at 13,73 lacs 

(12 ) Besides these a number of other 
articles such as flour, pu'se and gram, apices, 
instrument®, matches, tobacco, glass ware, fruit 
and vegetables, d)emg and tanning substances, 
wollen manufactures, apparel wood and timber, 
paints, seeds, ‘oap etc are also imported varying 
in value fiom 3uojestooiJecrorenearlyaDnually* 


CHAPTER XV 

THE EXPORT TRADE 

The value of the exports of Indian mer- 
chandise m 1919 was the hlghcat on itcord and 
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amounted to Rs 309 crores, an increase of 29 
per cent over tlie pre-war year The increase was 
due to rise in prices 

The principal articles oJ export in 1919-20 
in order of importance weie 
Cotton, raw and manuhc- 
tured, amounting to 86 crores, showing an increase 
of 14 per cent , {3^ bides and skins, raw and 
tanned amounting to 36 crores as against 19 
crores in the preceding year, (4) Seeds, weie 
valued at Rs 26,27 lakhs, showing an increase 
by 134 per cent over the figures of preceding 
year, (o) Tea was \a1ued at Rs 20,56 lakhs 
and showed an increase of 16 per cent, (6) Grain, 
pulse and fioiir were valued at Rs lo crores 
showing a phenomenally low decrease since the 
early seventies , (7) lac was value at Rs 6,8b 
lakhs, showing a remarkable increase by 145 
per cent ovei the preceding year (8) Wool raw 
and manufactui ed was valued at Rs 4, or lakhs 
The whole was distinctly from India 

Besides these there were other articles 

Tlie following list is given m oider 
Othei •rtfcles . r , 

of importance fiom the year hook 

for 1919-20 — 
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(1) Oils, Us 322 laUs, {2) Jlctals and 
ores Rs 2,55 lakhs , (3) Djes, Rs 2,05 lakhs, 
(-4) Opium, Rs 1,96 laUii. (5) Hemp raiv, 
lls 1,89 lakhs, (6) Oil cakes, Rs 1,83 lakhs, 
(7) Coffee, Ra 1,71 lakhs, (8) Ruhbei, Rs 1,09 
lakhs, (9) Spices, Rs 1,57 lakbs, (lOj Manures 
Rs l,48 1ak]js, (12) Wood, teak, Rs 1,25 lalh-, 
(12) Paraffin wa\> Re 1,18 lakhs, (13) roodci, 
bian and pollards, Rs. 1,18 lakhs, (17) Coir, 
Rs 1,04 lakbs (16) Tobacco, Rs 93 laKh« , 
(16) ’Mica, Rs 86, lakhs, (17) Coal and Cake, 
Rs 88 lakhs , (I8) Pronajoiis and oil man’s 
Btoies, Rs 62 Ukbs, (10) Saltpetie, Rs 85 lakbs, 
(20) Articles exported bjr post, Rs 2,0l laklis 

The total value of the exports of foroipn 
niercliandise, that is, re exports 
Ee Exports imported pood«, atnounted to 

Rs 17,78 lakhs, showing an icciea«e of 22 per 
cent in I9i9 20 ovei the previous yeai This 
was nearly four times the value of the trade m 
1912-14 as will be seen from the fullowing 
table — 

Year Rs 

1911 14 4 07,73,000 

1918 19 14,55,60 000 

1919 20 17,77,80 000 
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Tlie increase was maiuly accounted for bj 
the heavY re exports of sugar to the ^aIue of 
B' 3,57 laths as against Rs 1,66 hkhv m the 
preceding year There were al o noticeable in- 
creases under apparel carriages, cait®, drugs, 
coffee, glass and glas» ware, haidware, m ichinery 
metal"- and ores, raw, silk, wool manufacture"- ind 
tobacco, while there was a decrea^-e in piece 
goods, raw hides, skins, tea and railway plant 
and roiling stock 

The following table shows the per centage 
7t»t)ireeuofl shares, of the Bnti-h Empire and 
et Tt*4e Foreign countries in the total 
trade of the country la 1919-20 



1913 14 

1919 20 

United Kingdom 

40 7 

37 7 

Otboi British PossesssloHb 

11 3 

13 3 

WlioJt liritish h'mpire 

52 

o4 

United States 

62 

13 S 

Japan 

64 

12 3 

All foreign countries 

48 

49 
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CHAPTER XVI 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The Tnnd"rn industnal system is impoosible 
without a good system of communication both by 
land and sea Without such a system a country 
IS bound to he dividef] into a great number of 
self sufficing units Means of communication are 
roads, railways, mers, canals, ship®, telegraph, 
telephone etc Roads are of great value for local 
traffic but in an extensive country such as India 
they have less value than m a small country such 
as England Rivers and canals play a Tery small 
part BO that for the moving of heavy goods quickly 
and cheaply railways are an absolute necessiiy 
Telegraphs, and telephones are also neces'aiy for 
the rapid spreading of information A complete 
81 stem of communication will employ all or most 
of these means 

Experimental lines had been projected 
previous to l853 In that year 
Biiiwa^f. DolJiousie urged the importance 
of railway communications throughout India 
The first line was opened m 1854 There were 
special difficulties in the way of construction in 
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India (l) There were no competent engineers 
in the country and men had therefore to be 
brouglit from England (2) These men bad no 
knowledge of Indian conditions, and of the 
language and as a result macb needless espon'ie 
was lucuiied in laying down double tracks, and 
making the construction too solid (3) There 
was no trained laboni and>no organisation for 
collecting raateiials for such a huge undertaking. 
(4; Most of the materials had to be imported. 
(J) Special phrsicai diQicultics such as Hoods and 
storms damage by insects had to be faced But 
the gieat difficulty was to obtain capital. 

In 1850 eight companies had been formed 
These companies were guaranteed 5 p c and 
given free land The Goreinraent was to share 
any surplus profit half-vearly and to exerciea 
control over the management of the line But 
no profits were realised owing to heary expendi* 
turo and progress was hindered by lack of 
experience. After 1857 the necessity for railways 
was evident But capital could not be obtained 
without a guarantee Meanwhile the deficit to be 
made up by the Government was steadily increa-* 
ing until in 1867 it reached l6bj lakhs In 18C9 
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the guar'\ntee system was discontinued and a 
state railway scheme was introduced In order 
to make progress more rapid it was decided to 
build on the metre gauge But famine and war 
again reduced the funds arailahle for btiilduig 
and a new system of guarantee was introduced 
The new lines were called “State Lines worked 
by compamea ” The only real diffcionco 
between the two systems was that tbo terms 
of the new guarantee were more favourable 
to the goveiumeut Under this sytem 4 000 
miles of line weic built The fall in the 
g lid puce of silver further liindered the raising 
of capital but by 1883 the dnances of the country 
had improved and construction went on at a 
quicker rate In 1855 the construction of co'.tiv 
strategic railways on the N W Trontiei a„diD 
diverted funds Jn 1893 the Govt again attempt 
ed to woik by companies and a rebate system u is 
introduced This proved unsatisfactory and was 
revised in 1896, the companies now being off led 
an absolute guarantee of 3 p c or a rebate up to 
the full extent of the main line’s earnings in 
addition to their own net earnings The total 
being limited to p c on the capital outlay 
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The Nntive States also built railnay-) to tho 
extent oC 5,000 intlea. In i900 there wore 
51,500 miles of truck open Thoro uio four 
gauges Tho staudaol (u' (>*) h ul 17,900 miles; 
metro gaugo (2' (i"), lo,181 miles, iiuirow gnago 
(2' (j"). 2,92G miles mid light raihvu) gauge, 
(2' ()*), miles. In parclinsiiig tiio old 

guaianteed lines, payment was usually made lu 
in the furm of terminablu annuities which became 
a cliaigu nguniht the loTonues of the railways- 
As tliesu uumiitivs leprcsent not only iiitirost 
charges but uUu capital clmtges, ilie i ail way 
retuiiu appeal than the v aie, Uut during 

the last few U'ars owing to increasing tralhc, the 
guveiinent after paving all uipeuses has bi eu 
milking a guuii piufit 

India still needs more railway devolupmtnt. 
There is need for now ttiuiu lines for o|>uniiig up 
tile country but at tho same tuuo thei e is a pre-^s* 
lug need fur branch and feeder hn>.s fui the 
existing main lines. Owing to the constantly 
increasing tralGc it is necessary also to imp-ovo 
tlio existing linos by providing further cxtention 
of goods accomodation, by laying double track and 
by greatly increasing tho amount of rulling stock 
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But the gowrumcnt Jo stil) faced by tbe diiScolty 
«jf laisiQg siiilicient capital 

Tilt governniciitnow exercises control over 
rbt lajjwavfc by loeaus of tbeRailway 
B*jJw» 7 Eo*jd appointed in 1905 This 

body la conpoatd of practical biiainess men who 
art en*i listed with fnl) authority to luanage the 
I dilr &} 3 on coiniueicial lines The Board is placed 
outside of, but subordinate to tbo goTernnient, 
and It reprt ented on the Viceroy’s Council by the 
inetiibei in charge of tlic Departmentof Commerce 
and Industry It has two functions 

(11 Wlijctt Kicludea the preparation of 
tlie railway programme of expen- 
dituie for the year and di'cuBSion 
if g’-eatei qucTtions of railway jwhoy and eco- 
ijomr Ihe fijul authority foi these decisions 
lest vMth the gmeinmeot 


D«llb«r(tlr« 


(V 


Jtiaiaiiirttirt 


Winch includes the construction of 
new lines by State agency, toe 
canning out of new works on 
open lines contxol and promotion of the staff on 
•'Ute lines and the general supemsioo of the 
w living and exj en iture of the companies’ line** 
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TIic fin^! authority of thc'.e, subject to ro<5ti lo- 
tions, IS left with the lionrd 

ADVANTAGES OF RAJLWaYs. 

(1 ) Labour has become iruicli more mobile 
ot Thousands n )w tiirel annoallv 
Bkiiwiys to the jute and tea gardens 

of Eastern Bengal an i Assam ami to the nee 
fields of Buima 

(3) Surplus population in congestel areas 
can more to tliinlj popuhteil trea« irhete )sl» iia 
onlj 13 lacking to obtain good ciops 
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the markets of the world When haiTesta are 
bad fo <d can be imported. 

(6) Helping the famine relief by enabling 
large quantities of gram to be promptly earned 
to the famine aiea 

{7» Foreign trade Ima greatly developed. 
The enormormona expansion of Indn'is trade la 
coincident with the building of railways 

(8) The Tievelopment of local industries 
and commerce 1 ms been qmekened 

fO) Employment has beeo created for a 
great number of men In 1904 the railways 
employed 422,000 men of whom 407,000 were 
Indians and 15,000 Europeans and Eurasian* 
ilfnraf Effect bis also been very great, 
ilen have been enabled to trave! and have thus 
broadened their out look on life This makes 
them more tolerant Railways have also broken 
down caste to a certain extent as aj! castes travel 
together in the same carnage 

DeiHopment Both pas-anger and goods 
traffic liaie developed \ei\ lapidly but the latter 
moie lapidly than theforniei. The total quantity 
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of goods earned varies from yeai to vear Traffic 
consists chiefly of gram seeds, coal, cotton, jute, 
salt, sugar and timber The greatest development 
of recent years has been the coal traffic Local 
traffic has also increased rapidly 

ROADS 

The principal roads aro of good quality 
Subsidiary to these are roads of every ilegree 
The total miliyige is considerable thougli commu- 
nication IS still inadequately provided for in the 
rainy season The provision of roads was only 
seriously imdoi taken lu 1840 But rapid develop- 
ment only took place with the building of rail- 
ways when the need for good roads to move goods 
to and from the stations at all time® camo to ho 
felt Until 1854ro3d making was under military 
boards and progress was extiemelysloiN In that 
yoai Provincial P W D were formoil and road 
making became more methodical The railways 
exercised a great influenco on the function and 
character of the now roads A demand for metal- 
led and bridged communications sprang up Tho 
extension of local goacrnmint ami clecentialHation 
have been followed by a great improvement in 
local rodd construclioo 
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ClaB^ifiralioru Roads are dirided in to tvro 
classes — 

I — Sfetallerl (a) Witli bridges and femes and 
drained throughout. 

Q)) Partial!/ bridged and drained 

IT. — Uninetailed (a) With bridges and femes 
and dt dined tbroiiirbont 

(i) ]nrmlly budged and drained 
3/(jtn/e«<inre Indian loadsare wetalled 

with broken bricL(Klma) or with Kankar. Cost 
of building and mamtainmg road* ranes very 
greatly with tbo nature of the country through 
which they pass Roads are expensive m Bengal 
owing to the necessity of embankments and the 
inferior nature of tbc metall/ng and also in the 
billy parts of Madias and Bombay Tr>tal mileage 
of metalled ro-vds in 1918 was miles, main- 

tained equally by Govt and local authorities Un- 
roetal’ed roads, 136,000 miles nearly all maintained 
by the local anthorjties Statistics are, however, 
very inadequate 

Uveft, la the north tberirers have always 
ibef*n used fot traffic The rndu*, Ganges, Brahra- 
putia and Iriawaddy aie important tiade routes. 
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The Indus i-;. mvigable as far as Dei a Isni&il Khaa 
and there is traffic on its tributaries. Tlie Ganges 
is navigable as far as Cawupoic, and the Gagra as 
far as F^zabad. Ihiriiia has gieatei f.icilities foi 
inland navigation than any uilit-i I’loMnce The 
riveis of the peninsula aie of vci\ htilc importance 
foi navigation 

Canals There is very little tiaffic on the 
canils Viiiich were constnicted pimiinU for ii'i* 
gallon. To attiact traffic a navigable canal must 
pass through large cities and imnortaut tiade cen- 
tres and must be to uDinteniipled touch with ilio 
sea board or with water wais tvhich form a suitable 
outlet for produce bence most inigation canals 
are useless for navigation. Tbe most impoitunt 
navigable systems of irrigation works are Godav eri 
and Kistna Canals lu Madias '1 be canals aie well 
adiptcd to boat tiaflic as they How thiough a flat 
and populous county but navigation barely repaj 3 
expenses. Jsavigation only m Bengal Calcutta 
and Eastern CanaK and the Nadia Kivurs m tbo 
deltas of the Ganges aud Biahiuputra cairy a good 
deal of traffic aud are important. The Orissa canal 
isaUo important. In the C. T. Upper and lower 
Ganges canals are navigable The Buckingham 
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Canal in !Maclraa Id the laost important purely ss a 
navigable canal Outside tbe deltas canals will 
never be of much use for communication It i3 
noticeable that when railways and internal 
watei ways come into competition the traiGc always 
leaves the iattei fur the foriiici 


CHAPTEK XVII 
iKillOAllON. 

Irrigation is the back bone of an agricul' 
tuial country like India, and inoie so in those 
parts of the country winch aiu either subject to 
Scanty rainfall, such as tbe desetts of Sindh and 
tbe south west Punjab which are practically 
rainless, or where rainfall is exceedingly irregular 
such as the Deccan Then again the cold weatbei 
crop 13 largely dependent upon irrigation 

It IS natuial, in such conditions, that irn* 
gallon in India should have 
lu Early BUtory practised from time im- 

memorial Consequently wells and tanks have 
been in use from time immeroorjal Even Canals 
were dug to take off inoundation water fiom the 
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rirers like Indus Even the Moghul Emperors 
constructed canals, but more scientiSc works for 
the utilization of surplus water of the rivers are 
of recent date 

Irrigation "Works in India raaj be divided 
into three main heads-wclls, tanks and canals 
Of these the canals arc the most enduring tnonu* 
ments to British rule Thej have been construc- 
ted by direct state ogency Tlio policy of state 
iQtcrfcronco nas dually settled during the Vice- 
royalty of Lord Lawrence 

Besides the Grand Anicut strctchingaccross 
Tiif lormar ii<|ot the width of the Cauvcry Hiver 
in Madras, and a few mnunda- 
tion canals cocatructcd by the Mobommedan and 
Sikb rulers in the Punjab there wero no others 
wortii the name In southern India Sir Arthur 
Cotton constructod tho upper Anicut across the 
Coleroon river lie also designed works in the 
Godavari and Kistua Deltas In Northern India 
Sir Pobyn Caiitley constructed tho great Ganges 
canal The Chinab cnnnal in tho Punjab ought 
to bo chased as one of the wonders of tho 
world 
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The Clienab and the Jhelum canals relieved 
congestion on older villagea and alloived coloniza* 
tiou They irrigate over two million acres In 
tbe Bombay Deccan a few protective works like 
lake Fife and lake Wbithng drawing their water 
from tbe Ghats were cunstructed In Madras the 
boldest and most irrigative work was completed by 
constructing a reservoir at Perijar and carrying 
that water by means of a tunnel through the 
intervening hill to the fei tile lands starved by 
want of moisture But the Deccan ^Toiks did 
not pay and consequently they were ignored 
for want of funds 

The Irrigation CororoLssion of 1910 made a 
Ttff imtatiea detailed survey of the condition 
coinmi»»ion god laid down a policy for future 
gui lance They showed that out of an area of 
LJG tnilhan acres in the irngating Provinces 44 
iniiUon acres were irrigated Of the total area 
irrigated 18*^ miHioo acrea Was watered by state 
w u ks and 25^ million acres from private works 
Including the Native States the area irrigated was 
estimated at ‘)3 million acres, of which 19 millions 
was irrigated from canals, 16 millions from wells, 
10 millions from tanks, and 8 millions from other 
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Boiircca. They recommended tlio construction of 
works, which ^onld pay and increase the food 
supply. For Bombay they siiEf^estcd canals 
from tho storage works ; for Jfndras they re- 
coramonded tho investigatwn of tho Old Tung- 
bhndra project. They also rccnnitnonded tho 
construction of other works for C P. and 
Bundelkhand. 

Tho charges for irrigation vary from place 

to place depetiduig on tlie kind 

trriEatloa Du<i. . r . 

of crop, the quantity of water 
required and tho time when it is required, tho 
quality of tho soil, tho intensity or constancy of 
tho demand and tho value of irrigation in increas- 
ing tho out turn e. g. a rate of Rs oO/- per aero 
is charged for sugar cano m Poona wliile in Madras 
it 13 Rs. 10 and in the Puiijib IN. Rs. S/b' 

Canals arc navigable only in tlio Eastern 
Bengal. 

During tho year 1918-19, tho total area 
xoiti Area trji- irrigated by all classes of works 
in IiitHa, excluding tlie Native 
States, amounted to just over 25 million acres oi 
about 39,003 sqauro miles. Towards this area 
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Productive Works contnliiited 1”, 374, 700 acres, 
Protective Worl s 692,800 acres, and Minor 
Works 7,145,300 acres. 


The totaJ capita} oathy on ’Productive 
Boturni imdet Works up to the year 2920 
prodnctive amounted tolls SScrores This 
yeilded a gross revenue of 742 
lakhs and tho working expenses weie Ks 2l9 
lakhs, leaving a net revenue of Us 523 lakhs. 


The total capital outday on Protective 
Works amounted to Rs 1,060 
lakhs up to 1920, and yeilded a 
set revenue of nearly two lakhs 


ProtietlTi Werki 


The total capital outlay on these works at 
the close of the year 19JS 39 
Htflorwofk* smouoted to Be 408 hkh 3 ,ai}d 

the net revenue amounted to Re 57,96,709 repre* 
senting a return of 8 9 per cent on capital 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

FNOLISE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The East India Company, in its early data 
Tbe introdattioa of dominion in India, had 

w»»tern itiroint httio inclination to introdiico 
ivestern learning in India Warron Hastings, 
who admired Eastern Laws and Literatuio, 
wanted to roviTC the ancient system To achieve 
It he Set apart a lakh of rupees annually foi the 
purpose The Court of Directors meant the 
same in then despatch However, in 181C, David 
Haro, an English 'Watebmaker, joined hands with 
Haja Eam Mohan Roy to institute the Hindu 
College for the pioinotion of western ‘‘ocular 
learning The innuenco of the row institution, 
though distrusted, grow apace Fifteen years 
after it was reported that a tasto for English 
bad been widely disseminated and that private 
Fchools were springing up In 1827, the 
Elphinston Colltgc was founded in Bombay , and 
in 18 U was founded tho Madras Presidency 
College In 1835 a new medical college was 
opened in Calcutta and it did not without some 
troubles prove a success, specially among tho 
High Class Brahmans Ths Christian Missionaries 
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fired with tlio humamtirijin spirit of Wesley, 
Wilberfoce, and Burke opened seTcral schools in 
Bengal and Sladras , and have since then cooti- 
nuovisly helped the causo of Trestern cdvication in 
India 


Macnlay’a famous mmute of 1835 marked 
the somewhat tardy acceptance of the new policy 
by the government of India TJio Government, 
while mavntaiTiing neutrality on religious matters, 
decided to apply the available funds for the 
promotion of western educatioD thrpngh tho me- 
dium of English In 1837 Engbsli was made the 
court language, and preference for appointment 
under goTernruent came to be given to English 
educated yonngroen 

An epoch in Indian educational history is 
Grawik Md ots* marked by Sir Charles IVood'a 
nintioB despatch of 1854, which laid 

emphasis on the importance of primary education 
The old idea that ‘ education would filter down 
to masses * was discarded Also m accordance to 
t)j8 despatch was creater] the Department of 
of Public Instruction and the policy of granta-in- 
aid was instituted Another feature of the des- 
patch was an outline of a University system, 
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resulting m tbo foundation of the Unntrsities of 
Calcutta, "Madias and Bombay 1 bus the affilia 
ting t\pe of Univcisit} became the first oflndnn 
educational system 

These TJnucraities hare supplied lecruits 
for govciiimtnt 'iciTico , they 

lit nies and abases . ^ , < < > « < 

lia\eut\clopcu backwaid placLs, 

they have acctleiati.d the /cal of Indians for 
weatern education and thor cost little at a time 
ivbcu mono) ivas^catcc 

On the other band the notv Umrcrsitica 
were corporations of administrators, they tvcit 
iniinly esamining bo<hcs The colleges vrcie 
fettered by uniformity of prescribed courftts 
tbeir teaclieie TTcro denied that freedom wlueh 
teachers should enjo) , and the students utrt 
encouraged to tuluc education for obtaining 
marketable qualifications However they weie 
not considered fit tests for public service, and a 
civil service eiamuiatiOD was instituted 

Besides tbe e, cbairs for advanced study 
were also catablislied The education commission 
of ISSZ further advocated the 'vystcra of grants 
in aid According to Sir Stanley Reed, ‘ In theory 
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tiie decision was correct, hut in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong * The Government, with a 
desire to save money, accepted the mistaken 
belief that schools and colleges could be maintained 
at low fcca, which the Indian parent could be 
expected to pay Thus, jn course of time, an 
unworkable dual system bas grown up, and conse 
queatly evils have crept in, wbicn can now be 
eradicated by ‘drastic changes and lavish expen- 
diture ' 

The Universities commission of the year 
the sefornif of resulted in the passing of the 
(902>4 Universities Act, fay which the 

territorial limits of the Universities were defined 
and which further resulted in the lightening of the 
Departmental Control over the colleges and schools 
and further the Government secured control by 
inserting clauses by which the Vice Chancellor 
could nominate 80 p c members to the senate 
and by getting all proposals and resolutions to be 
submitted to the Government for adoption or 
rejection The Commission to some extent 
dealt with the difficulties of the Indian system 
but did not deal with the more important ques- 
tion of University Orgauizatiou, 
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Inspite of the fact that total otpendituro 
Oil education in India amminttd 

to £ 12,‘jS,C3,or3. in 1920-21, 
the number of liteiate population nas oi Ij ^0 pur 
ihuusaiid (maks 186 and femaks 10 ptr tiio.i'ancl). 
TLe onnual assignment now amnuLts to 214 
lakhs, apait from the capitil grants 

In 1911 Into Mr G K Gokbale pleaded in 
Pilmary Eduea- tl>o Legi'lalivt Council for a 
mo<.hht<i 't'ttm of Cntnpn #ory 
education, but Gor<.tiim.i>t is unablo to accept 
it. In recuut }ears, lu Hcvoidanco to now act*, 
tnuncipahties have been ctnponciod to intiodiico 
compulsoir edncition, but pionsion is also tnado 
for c\ciuption of cottiio cKsacs or cases of 
persons and also furadditiuiul taxation 

Tlie policy of the «:o\''rnment in tl is dircc- 
Secondary and tion has been to muiitiiu a 
Bish School* ccitnin fiuintier of -cliooK, c'l'o- 
rally one for each rereuiie di'sinct The number 
of such scliools in 1918-19 wa« l.'^OS with 
bSV.DSO seboHrs In more recent icars these 
schools and others recognized be too govcrnmcLt 
hare boon placed either under the Dcpartrac-Ut 
of Public Instmction or under Special Boards, 
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and more practical subjects bave been introduced. 
The Inspector of schools with his staff generally 
snperTisea, directs and at times controls the 
working of the government schools and keeps a 
■watchful eye on all others. 

The European Scools are controlled by 
special Inspectors appointed for that purpose. 

Affiliated to the Universities are colleges 
ivbich the University concern* 

The Arts Ccllezei. j ^ 

ed has the power under the 

Act of 1904 to inspect and regulate. In 1919 
there were 146 Arts Colleges jo British India, 
and there were in these 49815 males and 9l5 
female students. 

There are eight medical colleges (besides a 
..J number of medical aohools) with 
T*«baie»i Edo- 3,164 Students , twenty one law 
colleges with 6,089 students , a 
number of agricultural colleges of which two only 
(Poona and Lyallpur) are affiliated to a University. 
A research Institute in agriculture was started 
by Lord Curzon at Pass lo Behar. There are 
also training colleges for secondary teachers m 
various parts of India, and normal schools for 
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tbe training of vernacular teicliciq Verv little 
has been dene to provide suitable lostiiiction in 
commerce , of late the Sydenham College of 
commerce has been doing good work in this 
direction Industrial and lechnicai institutes 
are dotted about India and they an gmerally 
placed under the Department of Agriculture 
Besides these there are also engineering cnIUges 
at Roorkee, Sibepur, Pcona md Maai "nilnfrd 
to the Universities Tlurt i> iKo a colltgt of 
forestry at Dehra Duo 

Of latoa oumbci of ntn resuUntial Univtr- 
The new onl»«r sttKS hive bctii coming into 
•Hlee ctisti.net At prt’tnt the total 

number of all such Unm ritus both rusitlontnl 
and afiiliating is ton, but tbtn cry f ir more , 
and some of them arc liktly to mattrnlire at no 
distant date 

The adraini'<tntiOD comprise- three g-ades 
of -ervict First IS tht Indian 
Adminiitratioo Educational Servict, the Bccotid 

IS the Provincial Branch , and last is tht Subor- 
dinate service. 
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In almost all the branches of the 
educational service the teachei-s are 
very ilhpaid and consequently a high 
standard can nut be maintaiutd Of late the 
subject has attracted notice and it js hopp’d that 
the government wi'l soon see their way to 
improve their lot 

Again the division of authority between the 
Department of Public Instruction and the Uni- 
versity hampers the evoluvion of a coherent 
system of education The commission of 1917 
has also pointed out a number of defects 


CHAPTER XIX 

AHin IN INDIA 

We are all aware of tht fact that the great 
Eopoy array of India originated out of a email 
establishment of guards to yiotect the Company’s 
goods We are al o aware of the fact that tl e 
first stop of training the Indian soldiers on En”n. 
pean model was taken by the Ficnch in India 
In short t)je ar nv in India has been an instiru- 
tion of slow gro vtb It was in 1 748, after the 
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declaration of war witli France in 17M, that 
llajor Stringer Lawrence landed at Fort St David 
to command the force«> of tlio companv He v.t\s 
appointed the first lommander-iij eh ef and 
developed the Madras armj into Madras F nsilitrs. 
BimiHr companips in lUnga) and liomhiT btrnmo 
the let ]3enqal and 1st Honibay Insilitrs Fn m 
this time onnaids the company was constantly 
at T\ar first with thi French and thin with the 
Native powers Ihe Native infantry was 
similarly organized by Lawrence and Clive 

In I77(i, tlio native am les were ioor;,ani7cd 
R»»zini«tioa Tfiy Lur»pt»n troops wtit ld,0C0 
***778 strong and the riativts unmberLd 

somt 07,000, the infantry being formt.d into 
regiments of two battalions each At the same 
time cat alary and aitilltry Companies were also 

raised 

Again in lS'i7 on the cve of the Indian 
Mntiny there were in the liengal Army 21,000 
Dntish and 137,000 native Irmsps . in tht Madras 
Armt, 8,000 Hriti'sh and 49 000 ^ntlve troops , 
and in Bombay 9,000 British and 45,t00 Native 
troops However the causes of the mutiny did 
not lie in the proportion of Britisu to native 
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troops, but they certainly did lie id the annexa- 
tion policy of Dalfaonsie, especially that of Oudh 
from which the greater p irt of army was diawn 
and also interference with the privileges of the 
sepoy with respect to certain allowances The 
final spark was supplied by the new cartridges 

After the Mutiny the Bengal Army almost 
ReareanUat an Alter disappeared, and the Madras 
the MatiDv and Bombay armies were 

reorganized Tlie native artillery was abolished 
with the exception of mountain batteries and 
some field batteries of the Hyderabad Cotiogent 
The total strength on reorganization was 65,000 
British and 140,000 native troops 

During this period the nnwarlike element 
was eliminated, class regiments 

Relarnt op to 1904 , , e ^ 

and class companies were formed 

and regiments were linked in threes, each group 
with a regimental centre Imperial service 
troops weie raLsed by the chiefs for the oervice 
of the paramount power la 3891 the Staff 
Corps of the three presidencies were amalgamated, 
and ID 1803 the appointment of Commander w 
Chief in the Bombay and Madras armies was 
abolished The administrative services were 
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improved, tlie supply and Transport and the 
Ortlinanco and Military Works Services being 
reorgaiiized. 

Reforms roceued a great impetus during 
the term of office, as Coininander-in*Cliief of 
Lord Kitchener vho arrived in India at the end 
of 1902. There had lutheito been no (leneral 
Stall in Indn, all staff work Wing carried out 
from the offices of tlio Adjutant General and tlio 
Quartermaster Gencrol. The administrative 
services were under the Military Member of 
Council, who was indcpj ndeiit of the Commander- 
iii-chlof and through whom all proposals loaolv- 
ing financial expenditure, beyond his very limited 
power, were to bo submitted by the Commander-iii- 
cliuf. Lord Kuebnor wished to rumoae this 
obstruction and bring the entire array ndrami-ti i- 
tion in Indn under the Comraander-in-Cluif. 
Lcrd Curzon opposed the proposal to abolisli the 
Jlilitary Departnitnt under the control of ilio 
rommander-in-Chivf, and his capacity as a mem- 
her of council was abolished. 

Lord Kitchner’a work lay in the reorgani- 
zation of the Army which was not ha'ed on 
a\ar cuoditions but nas scattered in Units from 
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winch formations were organised service Nine 
Divisions nere now formed, in addition to the 
Diirma Division These Divisions Hereotgaai/ed 
for war, and could take the fit-Id m tact, leaving 
behind sufficient troops foi internal secunty 

Among tbeoe Sikhs and Pathans rank first 
Tbs fiebiiai both m point of numbers and effici 
ciency in fighting and next are the 
Gaurkhas who are decidedly the best fighters in 
the Hills, next come the Rajputs scattered over 
Korthorn India The Jats are a fine warlike 
race of Hindus found in the Delhi and Robtak 
D/stnets and adjoining terntorj Dogras and 
•the Marahttas >E tlic Deccan are also excellent 
fighting men Brahmans have always kept up 
their traditional hiipenority and skilUulness and 
have always rendered good service 

In a despatch by the CommanaerMn Chief 
Summafyol India* pnblisbed m Ju'y 1919 the 
efforts la the war whole Operations of the Indian 
Armv during the war were reviewed It lagaid that 
on the outbreak of war, the combatant sticngcn 
of the Indian Army, including reseivists, was 
194,000 Indian ranks, enlietmnta during wat for 
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all brandies of Ecmco amounted to 791,000, 
malm;' a total combatant contribution of OSo.OOO. 
Of this number 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
rcgartJs non-combatants tlio pre-nai stren^jtb 
was I'D, 000 ; an additional 427,000 tteti' enrotbd 
during the war ; and oOI.OOO v\ero sent orer ^C3S. 
The total contribution of Indian personal lias thus 
been 1,457,000 of whom 943,000 Iiave -ciTed over 
seas. GaanaUies amounted to 10G,‘>91, wlurh 
include SG,G9G deathi from all cau®e'. Thu 
number of animala sent over seas 175,000 

Id 1919 was appointed another comnntco 
under Viscount Esher to nupiire 
Tt* Cta«f jntotbcadroinistration and orgi* 

niralion ofaimy in India. The report, which 
was published in 1920, recommeniieJ the diininii* 
tion of the detailed control cxerci«od by the India 
oflicc ; the raeinberehip of the India cniiocil by an 
officer of high military rauL to beabolic-lied , the 
Military Department Secretary at the India office 
to be a Deputy Cbiof of the Inipcrnl Genera! t-t.iff, 
the Chief, either directly or through Inm, being 
the solo reaponaible military adviser of the Secre- 
tary of state ; the Comniander-in-Chief in India 
to bo the Sole military adrisei of the Gortrninent, 
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and to be the administrative as well as the 
executive head of the Army, the Army Depart- 
ment and the Headquarters staff being consoiu 
dated under bun 

It also recommended that the Defence 
Committee set up in India during war be conti- 
nued , a military council be established , and 
decentralization to be promoted by the formation 
of four commands, each under an Army Comman- 
dci graded as a General Ofilccr Commandiog-in- 
chtof 


It further recommended a liberal and sym- 
pathetic treatment of all ranle in the Army in 
India, and the lemoval of such grievances as are 
sboivn to exist Also that the existing services 
be recognized, and the new ones be developed and 
equipped 

The Government of India strongly cnticiesd 
the rcpoit and it tvbs also condemned 
ciiiie»ia by a Committee of the ludia ofSce 
tudiaiis on the other hand were not eatisfied be- 
cause It did uot suggest measures for the Indum- 
ZAtion oE the army Howeicr nouo Ba\t the minor 
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adiiiiniatrntivo rccommcndattons arc hkcly to bo 
earned into ofFoct. 

The voluntary movement towards co- 
Tb» tmpiriii operation in the task of Impcrnl 
Setiu* Tic«p» Defence that led to the formation 
of the force of Imperial Service Troops was initi* 
ated in 13S7 hy an offer made by the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, whose cTnmpIo was followed by a 
number of leading Kativo Princes. The troops, 
though subject to inspection by British ofRccrs, 
belong to the states Their armament is tlio 
same as that of the Native Army, and in tiaming 
discipline and cnicicocy they hare reached n higli 
standard of excellence. The total strength of 
troops is approximately 22,271, towards which 
twenty ntno slates contribute. The troops hare 
rendered good scrrico in several theatres of war, 

Tho corps was founded m 1901, with Ibo 
XI,, Inperi*! Object of providing military train- 
Ctiict Corpi ing for the scions of lubng and 
noblo families. Tlio corps consisted of about 
twenty youngmen of noble birtli, wbo baic been 
educated at Ibo thicfs’ colleges 
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The Indian Volunteer Force, winch had 

been in existence for the last 60 
Anzlllary Forci , 31.1 

years or more, was replaced by the 

Auxiliary Force in 1920 The mam object was to 
tram and utilize the Kmopean and domiciled 
community for local purposes and defence Ad> 
Til >ry committeea were appointed for laying 
dovi n general principles of enlistment and pres- 
cribing courses of training in accordance to the 
local conditions 

In accordance to the aspirations of the 
lodiio Tctnierui Indians the Government hassgreed 
S’®'®* to start Terntonal Battalions with 

a view to 01 gamzo the almost uohmJted man power 
of the country. This is merely experimental at 
the outlet Men between the ages of 18 and 30 
are to be enlisted for the purpose The salary and 
allowances have been fixed as those given to Indian 
officers and other ranks This will necessitate 
the training of Indian officers for the purpose 
In this connexion Indians have also been given 
Honorary King's Commission It is hoped that 
the whole will soon materialize, prove a success 
and enable government to offer better terms and 
conditions to attract bettei eja^s of men From 
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the reports available it i3 clear that the ozperimeat 
has been quite a success. 

Since 1903 the squadron has been main* 
Tha East India In 1913 itS position 17as 

Squadron Considerably improved India 

contributes her share of £. 100,000 annually for 
its maiutenence. 

The Royal Indian Marine has always kept 
up its high reputation and has creditably shared 
in all the wars where it was concerned or sent. 
It 13 certainly duo to England’s position that India 
enjoys complete immunity on sea for such a small 
payment. 

A mere perusal of the Budget will show 
that expenditure on Army has been constantly 
increasing until in 1922-23 it amounted to half 
the Indian revenues However the retrenchment 
Committee appointed under Lord Inchcape, which 
has been busy with its prunning knife all along, 
has recommended a reduction m the military 
expenditure by 10 crores of rupees This irill 
necessitate a reorganisation of the British and 
Indian battalions on a peace footing. This will 
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mean a demobabzahOD of all military offices and 
other works, which bare already been budgeted. 
They hare further recommeaded that the military 
budget iQ future should not exceed the aum of 
Rs 50 crorps bearing in mind the question of 
efficiency and defence. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE STATE 

Haring acquired a knowledge of the condi- 
tions o! the country in tbe middle 
Psx Btfuau eighteenth century it should 

be manifest to everybody that the British hare 
successfully done away with all warring and 
lawless elements and hare established the rule of 
one power over the whole of the country and have 
brought almost all the native states under the 
control, thus securing absolute internal peace to 
the country. At the same time the fear of Eng- 
lish hon has made India immune from foreign 
aggression Thus complete security of life and 
property has been guaranteed. This coupled 
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-with a broader outlook of life as a result of the 
British rule, has undoubtedly resulted in 
increased prosperity and well being The results 
of the peace that now reigns o\er the laud ha^e 
been beautifully summaiized by Pi >f Yadunatb 
Saikai. They are given here m a modified form 

(а) Security of life and property from tbe 
supiession of dacotts or organized gangs 
of robbers and other lawless elements has 
been secured , 

(б) Safety of the roads, in consequence of the 

oxteimmation of the Thugs and lawless 
chiefs and the establishment of a regular 
police, has been guaranteed , 

(c) Peace has fostered au immense increase of 
population , 

(tZ) Increase of population has made necessary 
and peace has made piofitable the exten* 
tion of cultivatiOD aud internal commerce 
As a result of this the prices of land and 
agricultural produce have risen, to the 
benefit of the laud lord and tbe tenent; 
(c) Tbe cost of piodaction has been reduced 
in propoi tiou to the decrease in the cost 
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of defence and ■watching "We no Jonger 
need either walled towns or very strongly 
fortified places to work in Arts or old 
fashioned ill ventilated houses to board 
our treasures or riches * 

(f) Peace has made possible both the accumu. 
lation of capital and its profitable invest- 
ment. In short, it has shaken oft tho 
proverbial “ shyness of Indian capital ” , 
(9) The increase of capital has undoubtedly 
reduced the rate of interest, which other* 
■WISP used to be very high , 

Besides tiic above, tbe system of British 
rule has brought about the reclamation of lands 
given up because of inoiimcrable robber gangs 
that roamed over tbe country e. g tbe Presidency 
of Bombay, Noakhali and Bakerganj in East 
Bengal Then again the Railways, tbe improved 
irrigation and navigation canals coupled with 
cheap postage and telegram systems and tho 
introduction of several modern inventions have 
raided the standard of life and lastly the constant 
contact and study of western authors has fostered 
a desire for National Awkemog However the 
betrogenous elements in tbe Indian population 
have hitherto impeded progress in that direction ; 
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bnt signs are not rranting that with the general 
diffu'jon of education and the recognition of certain 
practical ideals to bring about the desired change, 
It shall shortly ba an accomplished fact The beat 
of Englishmen bare always stood for gradnal 
change. The Reform Scheme, if not ‘a step in 
adrance*, is nndoubtedly a move m the right 
direction and on its snccessfol uorkang re-ts the 
6ncce''3 of India’s future ‘A cha^e for the wild 
gooae’ IS generally barren and fraitlees , and it 13 
very true in politics lue ideals may be held 
high, but in practical politics men have to rest 
tbemselvea content with the best that can be made 
out of the existing circumstances Again it 
should be borne in mind that individual freedom 
III India 13 as high a« in any other we'tern country 
There 13 no censor on pre's Like all other 
crimes, a libel, if it constitute a breach of a law, 
13 punished after its publication In short, whether 
in regard to press or in regard to criticism, 
comment or public meetings or general di'cnssion, 
law can not prevent tbe commission of crimes, it 
can only pnnisb them 

So mnch for the bright picture , but all that 
The Dlsailvmntajes glitters X’ not all gold Pax 

oi PaxBritaBica Bntanica has Its own peculiar 
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disadvantages and tliesfe should also be studied 
along with the advantages thereof. First, war 
having been removed from India, the population 
of the country is increasing too fast for the food 
supply, and we have an almost chronic state of 
scarcity, which in adverse seasons is intensified 
into famine. 

This increase o£ population without any 
advance in tbo standard of comfort and sanitary 
knowledge of the common people, has led to over- 
crowding (especially in the cities), and conse- 
quently the death rate hae increased, and in some 
districts It has overtaken the birth rate. Thus 
Nature is sternly restoring the eqnilibrium. 
Secondly British peace, by making it safe for 
foreign manufacturers to send their cheap 
machine made goods to India, has killed our indi- 
genous handicrafts. Every year numbers of 
Indian skilled workmen, such as weavers, smiths, 
etc , being defeated in the competition, with 
foreign raanufacturers, have to give up their here- 
ditary trades aud swell the rank of poor landless 
laborers in the villages or casual wage earners in 
the cities They sink to a lower stratum of society 
and increase the pressure on land. (Report of 
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Famine Commission of 1898, Ranade 29) Sirkar is 
of opinion that the growth of modern industries is 
the only possible salvation of our surplus popula- 
tion, since European manufactures penetrate to 
the hnmblest Indian village and the Indian 
artizan’s occupation is gone. Thirdly foreign 
capital IS bieng invested more and more in pi opor- 
tion to the increased security of the country. 
This is a gam 10 as much as It extends the Beld 
of Indian labor and causes the development of 
natural resources , and it is a loss in as much as 
it forestalls the Indian capitalists of the future. 
For this reason, in Japan foreigners are debarred 
by law from owning lands and acquiring mining 
concessions, though emmeot statesmen like Count 
Inouye and Baron Shibusawa are opposed to such 
restrictions (Japan by the Japanse, 315, 887,410 ) 
But “the conservation, of natural resources’, for 
the future of the nation is of dearer importance 
to a people than the quick development of mines, 
and industries 

Moreover, what India gets in the form of the 
Royalty is but an insignificant fraction of its value 
as 13 aptly put by an English writer, “when a 
metalliferous ore is exported m its raw state, and 
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tlie cost of itstroDEpott to markets is many times 
more than the price paid for it in India, it is 
obvious that rrhatever changes m its value may 
occur in future [i e after being manufactured in 
Europe], the country [of origin] is not non" getting 
more than a small fraction of its actual worth’ 
“Hence, caution in eiploiting Indian mioerals 
would have ultimately benefitted tho country” 
[SirT Holland] Most of these foreign concerns (a) 
have their directing boards in England, (b) employ 
foreign labor except in the lowest and least paid 
grades, and (o) send tbcir annual profits outside 
India to be paid as sterling dividends Thus they 
DO doubt exploit the natural leeoutces of our 
country, but it is for their own gam, and the only 
class of Indians whom they benefit are the land 
owners who have granted them concessions and the 
coolies and clerks whom they employ [J Saikar] 
Sir T Holland once said to a bu‘?«ines3man m 
England if the capital of Tata Hydio Electric 
Bcheme bad been provided in England the profits 
thereof would have come to England where as 
they will now remain in India ’ 

However, it can not be denied that the 
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The dcTBioptnent oi transition of India from an 
agiiculture to on industiiol 

ttlet la laUla Titt ° 

work ot Foreign Country and the replacement 
i*f handicrafts by steam or 
electric poivormanufacfcuits are due entirel} to 
European initiative Foreign capital and enter- 
prize have introduced in our country many indus- 
tries and civibzedappliances, which, but for them, 
for some generations most have remained, unknown 
Production has also greatly increased The new 
utidei takings give employment to nearly four mil- 
lions of people Id 1908 these companies bad a 
capital and debenture of 16C^ crores oi rupees 
against the paid up capital (excluding debenture) 
of only 57 orores of all tbo joint stock companies 
registered in India, many of which were also 
built on European capital Since war this baa 
inci eased enormously 

It 13 now that the belated Indian capitalist 
finds luraself in a position to 
invest ins capital in the 
estabh'hmont of modern industries, when foreign 
capital has optned all the branches of modem 
production and tiansportation in India and 
when tho foicign capitalist has borne all tioiibl© 
and loss of pioneer work and further when he 


Educative lafiuence 
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has practically dcTaonstrated to our rich men how 
capital can be protifitably invested The educative 
Influence of foreign capital and enterprite on a 
home staying and conservative pepole like the 
Indians has been invaluable It is now that wo 
are hastening to copy their example "Were it not 
for the foreign capitalist our capital must hare re- 
mained shy and our rich men distrustful of the 
snecea of macbines and large factories, ]ust as 
they refused to suhsenba to the Railways to start 
with 


Again we have been enabled to secure cheap 
foreign industrial shll from 
induitriai Skill England and other countiies. 
This IS the more difBcuIt part of the work , for 
on this depends the successful working of all 
machinery It is fortunate that we get them cheap 
in India because they come out from big factories 
ID England 

“We owe our railways, post, telegraph 

offices, and cinchona planta- 
iBUuitrlal In India . ^ i /l i j 

tions to (jrovernmenfc (backea 

hy foreign capital) Jnte mills, woolen mills. 


paper mills, gold mining on scientific lines, bre- 
weries, modern tanneries and leather works, 
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rice mills, saw mills and rubber plantation (in 
Burma) silks filatures, tin factories, indigo factor* 
les with modern equipment, and dockyards almost 
entirely owned by Europeans But tea and coffee 
plantation, coal mining, flour mills, rice factories, 
sugar factories and iron and brass foundries are 
shared between Indian and Enropeans in Tarying 
proportions^ — while many minor factories, though 
orginally introduced by Europeans, are noir oir- 
ned and conducted entu>*ly by Indians Among 
these arc the following — Cotton pre«ses and 
gins, juto presses, serated water factories, and oil 
mills etc In fa< t a variety of small industries 
conducted by machinery and requiring small capi* 
tal have spread all over the country” At present 
there are over four thousand factories, great and 
small, employing our 12 lakhs of men The com- 
missioners, in their report published in the year 
19l8, thus summed up the position of indnstnal 
development in India They found that India was 
rich in raw materials and in iddnstnal possibilities 
but poor in manufacturing accomplishment Tho 
deficiencies were such as to rcnaer her liable to 
foreign penetration in time of peace and to sen* 
ous dangers in time of war Her labor was found 
inefficient, but capable of improvement They 
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lurther teroarked tkat India's intellegentsia had 
yet to develop a light tradition of iiidustriah'im 
anddept^nd lesson foreign foreroenandsupervisers 
and that her money lay idle and inert They 
also advised government intervention and advised 
the government to organize and maintain a suit- 
able indii'>trial equipment all along, 

“What has British Rule done /or India ? 

To sum up the British by setting up a very 
complex machinery of administration, uhich no 
other former (ndtaii governnient bad been capable 
of, have modernized India and have introduced 
almost all the modern inreotions and appliaiicts, 
willed ctlonc make the running of that gigantic 
machinery of adioliiistration smooth Individual 
liberty, freedom of discussion, liberty of pre^s and 
right of holding public meetings are secuiod and 
are generally as great as lu any other Asiatic or 
as even in some of the Western countries Laws 
are made common and popular, though justice is 
costly and often delayed The souudest masium 
that teir guilty persons escape rather than oi e 
innocent be punished w generally upheld, though, 
at tunes, the powers are misused by the beaura- 
cracy of India This la ao because very wide 
powers need be given to the man on the spot for 
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the purposes of maintaimug peace and order, in 
accordance to the principles lying behind all good 
governance, but, it 13 a misfortune that the junior 
officers in India (e p a policeman) do not realize 
their high sense of duty and are often not 
possessed of that integrity of character nhich 
need being pmcti^ed , and again, the support 
irhich they are and should be given, often results 
in the miscarriage of justice 

Another noticeable feature of Keir India is 
that It has been connected with ihf itorW $ com* 
merce and sp^cxilation As such opportunities and 
careers for more restless, ambitious and daring 
youths have been opened Competition is becom* 
mg the rule though caste and family traditions 
fitil! have a lot of influence in securing state service 
but it IS not so in the field of industiv where 
i^pital is e«(seatial. 

At the same time individiinhsm has been 
developed in place of tbe colleo 

IndlTlduBllsni . i i i , , 

tivism, which he la sway over our 
ancient society A man can now openly defy 
social opinion with impnnity The very fact 
that oui rulers arc a castcicbs and mdmdaah‘’tic 
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people, 8ap<? the very foundation of our old collec* 
tivism Slavery has been abolished since 18l0 
when according to Dr Buchanan Hamilton, a full 
grown bondman could be bought for Rs 16 to 20 
in the Purania District 

The dignity of labor is steadily asserting 
itself, and labor unions are fast 
springing up in the country 
Again science has been placed at the service 
of man and science does not care for custom or 
convention for contact with variety is the root 
of science Consequently a social and economic 
reconstruction has been set on foot [SarkarJ 

Other effects of the modernisation of India 
are the substitution of money 
Cash loraarter economy for natural economy^ or 

cash for barter Joint stock companies and big 
corporations are order of the day and manage 
all bi<' concerns Again British rule has given 
us one language avd one currency The confusion 
and waste of time which result from the existence 
of divers currencies, can bo easily perceived in 
the course of a day’s journey from British India 
to the Nazam s dominions [J Sarkar ] 
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Lastlj tho aljovo factors have greatlj coatri- 
buted to a national awakening ni the couutr) 
There is a groiYing tondonc/ towards unifying 
tho Hindus and Mohommodana Leaders of aU 
shades of opinion aio iiiSHtciit on that score 
IIovTovor as tbo hook goes to tho press, we are 
infoimtd of fiosh troubles lu Ainntsar between 
Hmdua and Musalmans Unfortunately tho 
iiiteiests are so vested, the consciousness of n 
Bupcrior duty so miserably ingrained, and divor* 
gtneo in tho very prmciplea of social, moral and 
religious beliefs so wide that a real union will 
take time It can not be accomplished in a few 
yi-ars Tliero may bo compromises and compacts 
withsuddon outbursts of violence and broken heads 
to lead to a harmonious union. It is hoped that all 
these differences will lead towards a final argoe* 
nient, without which all talk of nation building 
» bound to remain a snare and delusion Each 
of tho two communities should domonstiato 
lU solidarity and stiongth against tho other and 
should bo toady and prepared to safeguard its 
own interests ag «nst the other, pi mr to its grace- 
ful exhibition and practice of the much talked off 
toleiatiou, m order to bring about a solid and 
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all resisting union Foi eacli person to bo a good 
citizen it IS itnperatiTe that he should cultirate 
from the very start the rudimentary principles 
of character building. Our yoiingmen should 
be made to lealize the heavy resppusihihties with 
which the governmcnment is prepared to burden 
them , and so long as they do not show tha 
stern mettlo insido and outside they shall not be 
worth their salt. A hotch potch system of life 
and living to which we have been accustomed 
hitherto will not let us ‘successfully combat 
the great task that lies before us Let each 
youogman as be goes out of school or college, go 
with a determined mind to uphold character, 
dignity and self respect, and again, fully conscious 
of the duties of a full grown citizen, to give the 
best in him towards the furthereuce of the cause 
which IS so dear to every Indian 
“Higher still, and higher 
From tbo earth thou springest, 

Like a cloud of hre 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing ptiU doH soar, and 
soaring ever siiigest” 



Questions on Administration. 


1. Describe the political condition of India in 
the middle of the 18th centurj, 

2. Write a complete note on the system of 
adminiatiation — 

(tt) in ancient India ; 

(i) during middle ages. 

3. Trace the dexelopment of the Indian Coun- 
cils since 1861. 

4 \Y\iat meant by Provincnl Autonomy^ 
Hoir has it boon lotioduced by the Reform 
Act of 1919 

5 Wliat aie the important changes made by 
the Reform Act intbe Gorernment of India? 
In this connexion also describe the powers 
and the procedures of the Indian councils. 

6 Give a concise account of the relations be- 
tween the Secretaiy of State for India and 
the Viceroy. Why is Home Government 
needful’ How for does the Secretary of 
State interfere id the woikiugoF the Indian 
Government ? 

7. Explain fully that ‘District is the unit of 
the British System of administration ’ In 
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thi3 connexion enumerate the duties of a 
Collector Magistrate 

8 M^nte a complete note on“Famines inlndia” 
What remedies are suggested to mitigate 
their intensity) 

9 How can Cooperative Banks remedy the 
agriculture Indebtedness ? Show liow are 
thpv a blight feature in India’s economic 
life? How are they worked ? 

10 What is meant hr local self Qovernment? 
How far has It been a success in India ? 

11 Write a note on the introduction and deve- 
lopment of the western eystem of ed ucation 
in India? Also state the advantages that 
have resulted therefrom 

12 What classes of irrigation works are found 

in India? Show that more of ‘protective 
works are badiv needed for improvement in 
agriculture pioduce and ako show how far 
they are possible and practicable. 

13 Show the importance of maintaining an ein 

oent Army in India 
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li WTiat are the advantages of British rule 
to the people of India? Enumerate them 
AJ«o point out the defects thero in 

15 Enumerate the advantages of a good sy tern 
of commmmatioos to a country and special- 
ly of Railvvajs to a country hhe India 

IC Why are good means of communication a 
necessity for a big country like Ii Jia® In 
this connexion detail the adrantages that 
have resulted from Railways ai 1 how their 
relative claims on canals and r ids. 

17. TVTiat are municipalities ? "What is their 
constitution, their powers and procedure® 
"Why bare they not been a success hilLerto® 

18 "Will the popular Goternmtnt ncau Ic'* ex- 
penditure? If not, why no • Giro leasons 
AWo give the new sources of revenue 

19 "What are ‘home chargor How are they 
met? Do they really constitute a ‘dram and 
if so, to what extent® Explain fully Also 
say what is the nso of council bills to 
Indian merchant*® 
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Appendix 


Number of members of Legislative Councils 


Sec 7 Legislative council 

Number of members 

Madras , , • 

118 

Bombay « 

111 

Booga) . . . 

325 

United provinces 

118 

Punjab . 

83 

Bebar & Orissa . 

9S 

Central provincess . 

70 

Assam . 

63 
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OFFICIAL SALARIES 


OC&cer. 

Maximum Annual 
Salary. 

Governor General ef India. 

250,000 

Rupees 

Governor of Bengal, Madraa, 
Bombay, and the United 
provinces. 

128,000 

Rupees 

Commander-in-Chief 

100,000 


Governor of Punjab Bchar A 
Orrissa 

1 

100,000 


Governor of the Central Pro* 
vinccs 

72,000 


Governor of Assam 

06,000 


Lieutenant Governor. 

100,000 

... 

Alember of Governor Gene- 
ral’s Executive council other 
than the Cml. 

80,000 


Member of cxecutivo coun* 
cil of the Governor of Ben- 
gal, Madras, Bombay L the i 
United provincess. , 1 

Cl.OOO 


Jlember of the Ejcccutivo 
council of tho Governor of 

60,000 


Punjab & Debar A Orri3'<a, 
Member of thoKxccuiive coii- 
cil of tho Governor of C P 

45,000 


Jlembcr of tlic Executive 
council of the Governor of 
Assam 

12,000 
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Lord Chelmsford succeeded Lord Hardinge 
in the year 1916, His tenure of office was one of 
the most eventful m the modern history of India 
Owing to the great war the Indian army was 
increased and the Munitions Boaid developed 
the resources of the country India assumed 
responsibility for 100 millions of war debt This 
share ef India was emphasised in a very signifi* 
cant way by her repre entation in the Imperial 
war cabinet in London by H H The Maharaja of 
Bikanir and Sir (Lord) S P Sinha A punitive 
expedition had to be sent against the Mahsuds 
In 1917, Ifr Montagu, who had gucceded 
jlr Chamberlain, as Secretary of State carried out 
his intention of visiting India The visit took 
place at a time when the movement in favor of 
Home Rule for India had attained to the highest 
pitch yet witnc^'icd, and at a time when the 
Government was anxious to meet the wishes of the 
people to avoid controversial political issues dm mg 
the war The visit fructified in the presentation 
of a Joint Report of the Governor General 
ftnd Secretary of State in the spirit of the 
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announcement made in the Auj. li>19 “ that the 
policy of Ills llajtsty’s Government with which 
the Government of India are in comphte occord, 
is that of tho incrtaeing association of Indiana m 
every brunch of tho administration and tho 
pi atlual development of tho flolfpoverninp institu- 
tions with a view to the progreeane realizatif^ of 
responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the Empire.*' Shortly after this appeal td 
tiio report of tlio special committee of Inqimy, 
over winch Justice Honlatt presided, into eedi. 
tious ciimo in ludia. The report and tlic legisJa- 
tiontherton wilncsbcd a solid non-ofTicial oppo",!. 
tion in the councils and led toa renewal of political 
dhcu'suin and agitation in the country Early 
in lOlOcamo piolonged strihcs in Bombay and 
else V. here; and the gravity was further hoightemd 
by 0,000,000 dcatlis during the winter of J9l 7-J8 
owing to Influi nza. In the April of 1919, ns a 
protest, was launched the Satyagrah moveineot liy 
Jfahtma Gandlii, and this was followed by a scries 
of disturbances m Ahemdabad, Vnarngam, Dcllu, 
Labore, Amritsar and GujranwaJa and other 
place®, E'snggercd reports of the®e influenced tho 
Afglinns, who murdered Ilahibulhh Khan, who 
had remained lojai; and after a brief occupation 
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of tte throne by hii brother Nasarullah Khan, 
Amanullab was declared Amir In southern 
"WaziMstan the Afghans attacked the outpost and 
made the campaign of nnnsnal strength During 
the war the political agitation ran high and oppor- 
tunity was tak^n to foster a bond of union between 
the Hindus and the Mohcmraedans in connexion 
with an agitation for safeguarding the Khila- 
fat and maintainingthe temporal power of Turkey- 

In face of these m tbo month of December 
the Gorernmont of India Bill was passed and on 
the 24th of that month was issued a proclamation 
from the King Emperor to the leaders and miats> 
ters to sacrifice much for the common interest 
remembering that true patriotism transcends 
party and communal bounties In the year 
1920 was published tli© Hunter Report, which 
was res^ted all over and resulted in the launching 
out of the Hon Co operation Prograramo by 
JIahtraa Gandhi, and Messrs Mohammad and 
Shaukat All and a nnmber of other ladies and 
gentlemen Considerable discontent was aho 
caused by the Government handling of the 
exchange question Th© labor strikes continued 
with a tendency towaids organization On the 
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stroDglli of the L«liercoinimttce Report, irniy iraa 
leorganizt-d iii fiur commauds in place of two 
and an auxillurj force na<! raised on a 
voluntar) basis 

The tlirce presidency banks were amalga- 
mated into the Imperial Bank of India 

Tor reasons of beallh n R II tho Prince 
had to abandon his projected visit to India and 
that work was done by tin, Duke of Connaught 
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The Home Chai'ges. 

The Home Charges consist of the payments 
which India has got. to pay annually to England, 
on the following accounts — 

1 Railway Revenue Account in ^annuities for 
paying up thesharesofrailway companies, 
interest on the debt for state Kailway 
capital, price of materials), and also 
interest on irrigation capital IS 6 croees 

2 Pension and Furlouffk aUotcances 

Military 1 4 62 crores 1 

0ml j 3 88 „ J 840 „ 

3 Interest on Indian Public Debt 
(Other than railway and irri- 
gation) held ID England 3 32 „ 

4 Army expenses tn England 

Payment to the British ex- 
chequer for British forces 
serriag in India 1 37 „ 

Transport of troops ... 0 46 „ 

Payments for warships in the 

Indian Seas « 0 306 „ 
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5 Stores purchased for India 

1 sr 

Militaiy and Marine 

1 42 

Civil, P TF D telegrapb, 

sta> 

tionery etc 

0S2 


G Posts and telegnph connectjons 
with India Chariros on account 
of other Civil Departments 
in India 

The Ilumt charges, in the vear IDlu amounted 
to GO crores of Kupees Jlut now the SecietHrjr 
of States’ h »tabli<»hnitnt has got to be paid 
out of the munejs of Dntish Parhament This 
co->ts India ncarlj 3“ lakh* From the above it 
will be sfcn that 10 crores (vir items 1, 8, 
and o) represent a sura for which we get our 
money s worth This would have been avoided 
Old} if otir itailwny and public loans could havo 
been raised in India Then again the army 
department needs its per cent of the total So 
If I g as the Indian «ipo}-« and officers cannot be 
trusted iTith command, tin, Britwh troops are 
c sentiil, and thtir pay and pensions represent 
a premium we mu«l provide for peace and seenntr 
It IS, however, a hiavy burden Of late the 
Cnramanderin Chief’s annoucemont for Indianiz- 
ing eight units has licto hailed by the public and 
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jt simply remains to be seen bow and when it 
materializes 

Every year the Secretary of 

nearlv 18 million Pounds 
eterlin" (the figure varies from year to year) in 
England on onr belialf, and this must be paid to 
him out of the revenues of India How la he to 
get this sum wichoiitincreasiug extra exptnditine’ 
This 13 devised by means of Council Bills, or 
(lelegiaplnc tranafera) which he sells out to 
merchants in England, wlio have to send 
money to Inuu to buy our produce through 
their agents in India, wlio get the«e coun- 
cil bills cashed at the Government trea- 
suiies Souietiiues when Indian treasuries 
are short of money and can pay only a portion of 
Home charges, the Secretary of State sells bills to 
thut extent oiil} and raises the balance hv conti- 
actmg a debt in England But very often tiade 
requires more council bills, and in such cases he 
draws bills for the surplus amount but they are 
paid in India out of the paper currency or gold 
Standard Reserve, while their price, paid in 
Lodon, IS afterwards transmitted to India in silver 
bullion to fill up the gap in the Reserve. Thus 
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the Secretary (if State la the greatest exchange 
Innkcr working t)ctweu liiigland and India. 
Lord liamington, in u apeecli on dan 20fli l9I3, 
held that the Secretary of State should not draw 
on Indian revenues beyond Ins actual require- 
ments, as It liaiiipiTS tht) empUiymulit of eapilal 

in India, [CF. llnward chap III] 

The system of India’s payment to Lngland 
operates by mi'ansof a long eb nn t lie Indian peas- 
ant sells Ins grain, jnte or cotton to etporle-s lu 
order to pay liio Gowntinent revenue and taxes 
(liul Kmp III 271) The goveriimoiit parts with 
those rupees to the exporters who <* London 
represent itivis have paid the e<piiva!ont of tins 
money to tin. Secretary of St »tc wljo aponds the 
amount m Ltigland Those who look only at the 
t«o ends of the chain say that every ycai 
so much of our m mey is draiiid out of India 
Ihtt the fact h that the pricLS of these food 
HtufTs and raw materials noidd liavo remained 
in India and nnurishcil nur Indiistiies if only all 
onr public debt liad Iwen raised locally (at the same 
lo« mle of uiti-rtst), if ail our ulhetrs liail made 
Indiatiicir home, and all the stores that a modern 
govormuent needs have bttii niaimf icturcd buie 
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However the fact remains that India has 

Economic elfects Dearly 30 

o( home chirsea olores of rupees worth of 
goods in excess of hei impoits This is due to the 
following causes - (a) India has to pay hei debt 
in raw mattrials, which are dependent on nature; 
(b) Fi eight charges for raw materials aie moio 
than they are for manufactured articles foi they 
occupy less space (c) Since more goods go out of 
India than como toil ships carrying goods out 
charge more (d) From the national point of vit-w 
wo have to part with grain, which constitutes the 
very moans of nuutishiog the people fur our 
luxaries (e) thus the excess amount of expoits 
over imports is gnorally called the diain and this 
could have been prevented if all our capitalists 
would have been Indiansand if all the ofRcors had 
made India their homo 

Ao-ain that part of the Homo charges which 
IS spent in biiymgont the English sliareholders of 
Indian Railway is a means of the nationaliz itinii 
of Railways and ciODot be called a drain Simi- 
larly, the interest on our sterling debt is the in- 
evitable price of the money which wo received 
lo. the, past, awi tt w\U cease when e.U uut public 
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ilebt IS belli in India Even Russia and United 
StatD=,n-bo are jtt devLloping, liaveto pay 
But United States aud Ru«sia aI«o pay niorc m 
manufactured articles and arc connected n'ltb tbo 
mom tar} s\stem of Europe, and con'etpiently 
India pays out Ler debt by gcuding out 44 p c of 
ru\ materials and Si p c of food stufTt, (Sirl^aO* 
{Cf Alasor 2SI 109, Howard Chap IVJ ■Al ‘^0 
«et lod , Emp ir 194, Dult 35C, C04, CO’J 'I’ld 
Gokhaks spteciis '^0" , and Return on East India 
Home Charge’s Cd 327 of 1893). 



